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Tue American ApvocaTs OF Pace AND ARBITRA- 
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latest news from the field—having a watchful eye on 
legislation and legislators, representing all peace- 
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in the great Reform. Bi-monthly, well printed, in 
magazine form. Price $1.00 per year. Send sub- 
scriptions to the Editor, R. B. Howard, No. 1 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 


PapPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITs Recent PROGRESS, AND THE CoDIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. Sixty-eight pages. 
Read at Conferences of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at 
the Hague, Cologne, Milan, Liverpool, and London, 
1875 to 1887. By Henry Richard, M. P. Full, clear, 
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cents in stamps or coin. 


War, an Unnecessary Evi. — Forbidden by Scripture. 
By Augustine Jones. A brief, clear, methodical 
statement of the principles of peace and the facts 
of arbitration, by a reader of many books and a 
master of legal argument. Sent gratuitously on re- 
ceipt of two cents for postage. 


Tae Comme Rerorm. — The absurdities of old-fashioned 
militarism at home and abroad in these closing 
years of the nineteenth century. A woman’s word. 
By Mary Elizabeth Blake, of Boston. 





Historicat Ouriine or THE Movern Peace Movemenr. 
—By W. Evans Darby, of Londen. -A twelve-paged 
tract. Price one cent each. 


Provep PRACTICABILITY OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
—London Peace Society. A two paged tract. Price 
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A Voice From tHe Sanpwicn Istanps.—By Rev. Titus 
Coan. Republished by request of Rev. H. Halsey. 50 
cents per hundred. 
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anD DesatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. Two hundred topics. Recently republished 
in London. Sent gratuitously te such as wish to use 
it. Also, Gettysburg, Battle Scenes, ~ an eye- 
witness. A three-paged tract. Price, two for one 
cent. By R. B. Howard. 


Tue Ernics or War.—A collection of treatises by dis- 
tinguished authors. Price, 50 cents. 
Drmonp on War.—124 pages. Serit to any address for 
postage (4 cents). 
Tae Aner or Preacs.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Tllustrated. 15 cente per year. 10 cents a 
oss Sees eave ae five copies are'taken. R. B. 
oward, Editor 


Memsersutr.—The payment of any sum between $2.00 
and $20.00 constitutes a person'a member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society fur one year, $20.00 a life: member, 
$50.00 a life director. 
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THE WORLD’S PEACE CONGRESS. 


We sent the jointly made report of the great Paris Con- 
gress to most of our subscribers as it appeared in the 
London Herald of Peace, and present the same amended 
and enlarged in the present number of the Apvocarte, the 
issue of which was delayed until the Editor should have 
returned from Europe. ‘The differences of procedure, the 
difficulties of a foreign language (French), and the very 
earnestness of the debates make anything like a printed 
transcript of things said and done exceedingly difficult. 
It was forty-one years since the first Congress at Brussels 
and forty since the one over which Victor Hugo presided 
in Paris. The earlier occasions were more novel and 
secured greater public notice and called out more popu- 
lar demonstrations. But no meeting of the special advo- 
cates of Peace has marked such a general advance of 
their principles or has been in closer touch with the gov- 
ernments of Christendom than that at Paris, June 23-27, 
1889. 

It was necessary to observe limits both in discussion 
and action that might be thought somewhat narrow at a 
free conference of radical reformers in Great Britain or 
America. The Congress was called under the auspices of 
the French Government and held its first session in a 
national and its others in a municipal hall in the chief 
city of France. To attack either the internal or foreign 
policy of that Government would have been discourteous 
and suicidal. 

But the military policy of France is that of Europe. 
Nations are naturally jealous of any interference, by way 
of adverse criticism by foreigners, upon their laws, cus- 
toms or policies. Every declaration of general principles 
must be so framed as not to be capable of such a con- 
struction as will interfere with national self-control or 
‘‘autonomy” as it is designated. pac 

We print elsewhere the resolutions adopted, which if 
they are not as explicit in all points—especially military 
expansion, expenditure and disarmament—as we de- 
sired, are perhaps as much so as we could expect. 

The absence of Germany from the Congress was signi- 
ficant and in every way to be regretted. The transfer 
from France to Germany of Alsace-Lorraine without a 
vote of the inhabitants, though in payment of a war-debt 
incurred by the alleged fault of France, is still the sensi- 
tive and sore point in European politics. Even the pro- 
nounced peace men of the two countries sharply differ on 
that point, and though they would undoubtedly resist an 
appeal to arms, many of them are hardly in a position 


to amicably discuss a settlement. Persons and even 
societies outside of the two nations most deeply concerned 
are at liberty to make suggestions and fraternally urge a 
compromise. To most English and Americans it seems 
that neutralization is the key to the situation. 

The attitude of Northern Italy is remarkable. The 
editors, statesmen and publicists of that entire region are 
pressing the policy of peace upon the government of that 
united but impoverished nation. That the movement is 
popular, is shown by the multiplication of Peace Socie- 
ties, the opposition to the triple alliance, and the persis- 
tently frieadly attitude towards France, notwithstanding 
recent complications which seem to throw the two coun- 
tries into natural antagonism. All of the so called lesser 
powers are favorable to peace and nearly all of them were 
Be represented in the Congress. 

ur own delegation (American Peace Society), while it 
was less numerous and weighty than it would have been 
had all our delegates been upon the ground, was highly re- 
spected, carefully consulted, active and influential. A 
paper on ** The New Sympathy of the Nations,’’ prepared 
by Secretary Howard, was favorably received in the 
French version, endorsed and recommended for publication 
by the ‘ Commission” to which it was submitted. Several 
addresses of the Secretary made during the discussion were 
delivered in beth the English and French languages and 
were well received. 

Dr. A. A. Miner’s paper, in favor of limiting conscrip- 
tion to persons of property, was received with applause 
and printed. All his addresses commanded marked atten- 
tion and evidently secured conviction. Dr. R. H. Thomas 
of Baltimore participated earnestly and effectively in the 
discussions. Messrs. Gilman of Massachusetts, Cum- 
mings of Harvard University and Chamberlin of Colorado, 
participated in the proceedings of some of the most im- 
portant sessions of the Congress. The delegation paid 
their respects to the American Legation on invitation of 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, our minister to France, to whom 
we were frequently indebted for helpful courtesies. 

Other American Societies were represented ; the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
by two ladies, Mrs. Belva Lockwood of Washington, 
D. C., and Rev. Mrs. Amanda Deyo of Oxford, New 
York. Both delegates were received with marked courtesy 
and both submitted papers on important subjects and 
actively participated in the discussions. The Christian 


Arbitration Society of Philadelphia was represented by its 
indefatigable Secretary, Mr. John B. Wood, whose con- 
tagious energy was not only felt in the public meetings, 
bat also in bringing the delegates together socially and 
thus promoting mutual acquaintance and co-operation, 





one of the most desirable and difficult things to attain, 
especially when, as in this case, nearly all members of the 
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Congress were personally strangers and unfamiliar with 
each other’s languages. 

Our delegation was invited to a reception by M. Car- 
not, President of France, and also to one given by M. 
Yves Guyot, the minister of public works, and to the 
public unveiling of a copy of Bartholdi’s statue in New 
York harbor, on an island in the Seine, and a subsequent 
banquet given by the city of Paris on the fourth of July 
at the Hotel de Ville—and also a reception by the Ameri- 
can minister and his wife at their home on the same evening. 
They also met leading English peace advocates in London 
by invitation of Mr. Hodgson Pratt at the Liberal Club, 
and again at the private residence of Mr. Walter Hazell, 
Treasurer of the London Peace Society, which through 
its Secretary, Mr. W. Evans Darby, and other officials 
extended every possible courtesy to your representatives. 
The London meetings were held both before and after the 
Paris Congress, which adjourned to meet in London next 
year. 

M. Frederic Passy, the President of the leading French 
Peace Society and President of the World’s Congress, 
was untiring in his public duties and private attentions. 
He is an honored member of the French Institute and of 
the National Parliament. His hospitable mansion, gener- 
ous table and delightful family at Neuilly welcomed 
us. His public addresses and administrations and his 
more private conversations and advice will never be for- 
gotten. He is a grand specimen of a genuine French 
Republican, as well as a lifelong advocate of peace, and 
our acquaintance with him served to confirm our hope of 
the permanent self-government of that polite and brave 


people. 





The English Monarchy together with the other Mon- 
archies of Europe declined to participate in the opening 
of tne French Exposition. They were invited to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the French Republic of 
1789. Two hundred and four liberal and radical members 
of the British House of Commons then addressed a note 
to President Carnot and the French people, expressing 
sympathy with the great objects of the Exposition. 
M. Passy and two hundred and fifty members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies replied in a similar spirit as 
follows: ‘‘ Be assured, gentlemen, that the incident which 
gave rise to your action did not leave in our minds as 
regards Great Britain any feeling of unjust resentment, 
but even had it been otherwise your memorial would have 
been the means not only of banishing any bitter memory, 
but also of replacing it by the warmest and sincerest 
gratitude. It is impossible, gentlemen, that divergency 
of views and interests should not at times arise between 
the best of nations, as between the best of families and 
individuals ; but when hearts and minds are tenanted by 
reason and kindliness, clouds roll away and difficulties are 
smoothed, and this, thanks to your action, gentlemen, we 
are again led to perceive.” , 


—Up to Oct. 1, over seventeen and a half millions of 
people have visited the Paris Exhibition, an increase of 
more than eight millions over the number in the corre- 
sponding period at the Exhibition in Paris in 1878. And 
yet there were some who predicted that the Eiffel Tower 
would be_a_ failure. 





THE PARIS AND AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS AND 
PEACE. 


Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, one of the ablest and 
most brilliant of our public men, on his return from 
Europe, characteristically said that Americans do not at 
all appreciate the magnitude of the World’s Exposition 
which closes October 31. He calls attention to the fact 
that nothing comparatively has been written of the Inter- 
national Congresses held in Paris this summer and autumn 
by invitation of the French Government, and which are 
certain to have such a marked effect on the intellectual life of 
the world. Of these there were one hundred and sixty-nine, 
covering almost every subject of thought, invention or 
investigation. These Congresses appointed committees, 
started lines of inquiry, provided for future meetings and 
did everything except telegraph their unsensational pro- 
ceedings to the sensational press. Among these Con- 
gresses, the Universal Peace Congress was confessedly 
eminent. But as its discussions touched the present 
sensitive political and military condition of Europe at 
almost every point, it was compelled by courtesy to France 
and its regard to its own influence on practical questions 
to move with great prudence and discretion. But its de- 
liberations were free and its outcome all that could be ex- 
pected. It has apparently paved the way for its own 
wider recognition and weighter practical influence on 
the war-making powers than any of its predecessors. 
This, not because it was richer in the personnel of its 
members, more thorough in its debates, or its conclusions 
more widely published and read, but because it gave 
expression to the spirit of the time,— the aspiration 
that stirs the hearts of the coming generation of thought- 
ful young men. It marked an era in the protest of 
civilized men against the barbarism of war. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-two will witness, we trust, 
in America similar Congresses called and cared for by our 
Government, where our own people can see and hear the 
world’s leading spirits—its experts in every line of modern 
inquiry. But especially and emphatically should America 
celebrate the year of her discovery by taking the place 
to which the suffrages of the world seem to have sponta- 
neously elected her, viz., its leader in the example and 
championship of peace. 

To this end our legislation should be adapted, so that 
the new century, nineteen hundred, may at its opening 
exhibit this consummate flower of civilization. 


RUSSIAN PRISONS. 


The Russian Government has decided to give a prize of 
2000 francs and a large gold medal for the best work on 
the subject of ‘‘ John Howard in the History of Prison 
Reform,” as a mark of respect for the eminent British 
philanthropist, who died at Kherson, in South Russia, in 
1790, after doing much toward the improvement of Rus- 
sian prisons. ‘‘A living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
It is well to recognize Howard’s noble work. It would be 
better to reform the whole present system of Russian 
prisons for political offenders as depicted by the pen of 
Kennan, Russia deserves, and will receive, the abhor. 
rence of mankind till she treats prisoners less cruelly and 
barbarously. 
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IN FOREIGN LANDS.—ITINERARY. 


Our space does not permit the publication of an ex- 
tended ‘‘Diary,” even if our readers would care for it. 
We have substituted a briefer ‘‘ Itinerary” for the infor- 
mation of such as would like to follow us in our wander- 
ings abroad. We may publish letters written to a friend 
from the different places, if space permits, and there 
should be any interest in reading them. R. B. H. 

May 11-20. These nine days were occupied by a sea 
voyage from Bosto to Queenstown, Ireland. They were 
not without inciden.s that suggested thought, but were so 
much like other voyages that we omit details. It was a 
pleasant journey on the whole, with only a few days of 
storm and tossing on the waves, and a few of the more 
dangerous fogs. Our steamer (Catalonia) proved herself 
a slow but good saiier. Our religious services were ele- 
vating and comforting, the captain and purser leading in 
the Episcopal service on Sunday, the cabin organ, with a 
good player from the men, leading the singing. It is 
always refreshing to see the sailors gathered on Sunday 
mornings in clean clothing, observing a respectful attitude 
and demeanor, and reading the responses during divine 
worship. 

May 20. Arrived in the outer harbor, some miles from 
Queenstown, and landed on the little harbor steamer. 
How brilliant the green grass, the white fort and buildings 
around it! The steep ‘‘bluff” on whose slope Queenstown 
is built is surmounted and surrounded by the brilliant 
flowers of the ‘‘yorse,” now in all the freshness of spring 
bloom. My companion, Mr. Gilman, and myself took 
our first ride in an [rish jaunting car. The seats are back 
to back and lengthwise of the vehicle, and you must ‘‘hold 
on,” but it is nice for sight-seeing. We spent a few 
heurs in Cork, and took the railway for Killarney, passing 
Blaruey Castle, with its famous stone, and getting a good 
lunch at the lovely town of Mallow, while we waited for 
the express from Dublin. Ireland is rich in scenery. The 
‘*constabulary” hanging about the railroad stations may 
be necessary, but they are offensive to one’s sense of free- 
dom. We had pleasant and free conversations with our 
fellow passengers, among whom was Mr. Ballagh, a law- 
yer, and an elderly Scotch lady from a farm further io- 
land. She had been to Cork shopping, and was loaded 
with parcels for the larder and the wardrobe. She pro- 
nounced moon ‘‘mune,” and in many of her prejudices and 
excellences showed her Scotch origin. Tne state of the 
country, the boycotts, the crops, politics and religion were 
the subjects of our conversation. 

May 21. Lakes of Killarney, County of Kerry, near 
the southwest coast. The air is sweet with blossoms. 
Our hotel is clean and well kept, with a lovely park around 
it, the property of the railway company. With three com- 
panions, I had an early ride with a loquacious driver to 
the Gap of Dunloe,:dismounting at Kate Kearney’s cot- 
tage, and drinking milk; then mounting on some rough 
looking ponies, and riding five miles through the moun- 
tain pass. The goats and sheep are high up the moun- 
tain ; the little lakes sleep at its foot, and the poor, cold, 
wet courtry opens as we emerge from its western end. 
Then came a brief, brisk walk through an estate to the 
river, where some white-apparelled boatmen rowed us 
through lovely scenes for ten miles, to the farther shore 
of the larger lake, where we landed at Ross Castle, an 
aged ruin, and drove to the hotel to go out after a lunch 
to Muckross Abbey, a splendid old ruin, from the vener- 
able yew tree of which I took a few leaves. 





May 22-23. After a quiet morning we took the train 
for Dublin at 11 a. m., arriving there at evening. At- 
tended worship in a Catholic Church, and heard a sermon 
which seemed to us more scriptural than the subject, viz. : 
‘*The Mother of God.”” Our twenty-four hours in Dublin 
sufficed for very kind attentions from Mr. Eason and Mr. 
Haslan, friends of Mr. P. McGrath, of Quincy, Mass. 
The first-named supplies all the railway stands in Ireland 
with periodicals and other reading matter, and seems a 
conscientious Christian man, hating uncleanness as much 
in print as in thought and words. I covet a Mr. Ea-on 
to control the reading sold on trains and in American 
railroad stations. We visited the noble library and 
the museum of the university; saw St. Patrick’s bell, 
and other mementos of that ancient Christain hero 
of Ireland. We drove through Phanix Park, and 
stood upon the spot where Lord Lieutenant Cavendish was 
murdered. Dublin isa grand city ; the two most remark- 
able things are her university and her great brewery! 
The glory and the shame of Ireland! At evening we 
went aboard the Holyrood steam packet at Kingstown, 
which is both a seaside resort and a seaport for Dublin. 

May 24. After a night made unquiet by insects which 
had preoccupied our berths, we steamed out swiftly across 
the Irish Channel, to the nearest good port of Great 
Britain, Holyhead, which, under access of business caused 
by the great railway system, has become one of the finest 
ports in the world, with the swift st of steamers connect- 
ing the two parts of the island kingdom. Dublin is over- 
run with soldiers, and the rural parts of Ireland are 
flooded with police. The change is noticeable when you 
set foot in England and Wales. We took an early train 
to Bangor, stopping off at the great tubular bridge at 
Menai Strait. which connects the i-land of Anglesey with 
the main land. We had a good view of that bridge 
from the road bridge below, and lunched in a neat cottage 
near by. The fine mansion of Mr. Davies, Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Anglesey, is in full view. Here the great Welsh- 
man of our time, for thirty-seven years the honored Secre- 
tary of the chief Peace Society of Great Britain, the friend 
and fellow member of Parliament of Bright and Glad- 
stone for twenty-five years, Henry Richard, died less than 
one year before. 

Last evening, after looking over this ancient but still 
thriving city of Bangor, [ attended a concert given by the 
pupils of the Welsh Normal School. The chorus was 
very fine, the manners of the soloists were somewhat 
crude. ‘There was no harp, the national instrument. But 
the time, harmony and power were admirable. Earlier, in 
the misty air, we visited one of the most magnificent ruins 
in the world—Carnarvon Castle. Toclimb one of the six 
towers by way of 158 stone steps was a trial for a weak 
back! Many plants beside ivy cling to the damp 
walls, and the toad and snail are chief inhabitants of the 
dark rooms. Windows, ventilation, warmth and drain- 
age were not first considerations in the middle ages. 
Magnificence, size, defensive strength and solidity were 
the prime objects of the architect. But how even the rich 
barons could get men and money to build such structures 
is the question. Wales could not have been subdued and 
kept conquered without them. 

To-day we have visited Conway Castle, resplendent in 
summer sunshine. It is not so spacious, but even more 
picturesque, than Carnarvon. The railway pierces the 
walls of the old town, and is overshadowed by those of 
the castle. Modern and medizyal are thus in contact and 
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contrast. ‘‘Plas Mawer,’’ the chief house of Conway in 
the olden time, has been ‘‘restored,’’ and is now used for 
the exhibition of works of art and antiquity. Its oaken 
panels, carved mantels, mastic ceilings, kept in place by 
wythes in place of laths; fire-places, ovens, cranes, fire- 
hooks, ete.,—relics of an earlier age—interested us 
deeply. 

There are plenty of ‘‘Rowlands” in Wales, and the fine 
tablet of Robert Howard and wife in the Conway church 
started questions of geneaology. He was 83 and she 76. 
They died in 1763. 

May 26. Grovener Hotel, Chester, only fourteen miles 
from Liverpool, is not so much crowded by our company, 
though we took the last of three hundred rooms, as by the 
presence of a regiment of yeomanry, of which the Duke 
of Westminster, whose palace, Eton Hall, is only four 
miles away, is commander. He and his family are at this 
hotel, to remain till after the Sunday cathedral service 
and the Monday drill. 

Sunday, May 25. The ancient cathedral was crowded. 
The old verger, in his gown, politely directed me to a seat 
‘‘right down at the top” (!) where the duke and family 
were in front on my left, the white-surpliced choir on one 
side and the military band on the other, and the preacher 
in front on my right. This great duke, who is modest in 
dress, quiet in manners, devotional in worship, was re- 
spectfully attentive to rather a commonplace sermon. His 
income is $500,000. His son and heir, Lord Grove- 
ner, died four years ago. His present heir-is a boy of 
twelve. Wealth, power, responsibility—such is his in- 
heritance. He still rides well at the head of his regiment, 
though he must be past 65. The intoned service, the 
oriental facings and genuflections, the loud-toned band, 
the gaily caparisoned officers, the crowd of strangers, 
were rather distracting. 

Dean Howson, a well-known writer and a good 
preacher, ‘‘magnificent beggar,” and a most excellent man, 
has recently died. His grave is covered with flowers. 
The old cathedral and the ancient town were his pride 
and glory. The duke was his willing and munificent 
patron. The ‘restorations,’ not yet completed, have 
cost $100,000. 

May 26. We visited Eton Hall in the rain. The 
library alone should keep us a month. It is in special 
charge of the duke’s chaplain who is away. The grounds 
and the palace itself are most beautiful. Everything is 
modern. The old things are banished to obscurity, as 
the taste of the present duke is the reverse of his father’s. 
The rooms are finished in American ash, oak and black 
walnut. The marbles are fresh from the quarries. The 
trees and flowers represent what is known of the horticul- 
ture and botany of many lands. The former guests, as in 
every duke’s palace, represent the royal families of Great 
Britain and Europe for centuries. ‘The unknown crowd 
stream through the public rooms endlessly, feasting their 
eyes on things so rare and beautiful as to enrich the ob- 
server, though he may possess nothing. 

May 27-28. Liverpool. These are dull, rainy days, 
after a week of perpetual sunshine, and Liverpool is even 
more gloomy than usual. I purchased woollen under-cloth- 
ing for Scotland ; took an ancient watch, a kind of heir- 
loom, to the maker for repairs; wrote letters, and sent 
home an old cut of Eton Hall and the carte de visite of the 
present proprietor; strolled among the ‘‘shops,” and 
made plans for future movements. Last and not least, 
I replenished my exhausted purse at my banker’s. Liver- 
pool, justly renowned for its magnificent docks and its 





world-wide commerce, trembles a little over the ship 
canal now being pushed through to Manchester, the 
centre of manufacturing England. 

May 28. Peacock Inn, Rowsley ; Chatsworth, a modern 
palace, four miles one way ; Haddon Hall, a picturesque 
ruin, two miles the other way. These delightful places 
must wait for their description. 

May 29. Manchester; the lake region, Windermere ; 
Crown Hotel. Found a ‘‘Rowland Bailey,” whose father 
was ‘‘Rowland Bailey,” last evening at Rowsley. His son, 
‘“George Rowland Bailey,” was called by name on the 
street. In this way my attention was attracted to a very 
respectable family with my grandmother Howard’s name, 
and whose ancient Bible, with family records, I was glad 
to see. 

May 31. A coach ride along the English lakes and by 
the immense aqueduct, which is to carry the water of 
Loch Katrine to the city of Manchester. The hills of 
Cumberland ; Keswick ; the grave of Southey ; the homes 
of Wordsworth, De Quincy, Professor Wilson, Mrs. 
Hemans (temporary), Coleridge, Hartly Coleridge, to 
which, in their lifetime and since their deaths, thousands 
make pilgrimages. The region is lovely, and the very 
acme of the picturesque—an ideal home of poets and 
artists. 

June 1. A late arrival at Edinboro’, the city whose site 
is the finest that I have seen. I am now on ground made 
familiar by a visit in 1879. 

June 2. Both Assemblies are in session. The Free 
Church in their great hall, and the Established (Presbyte- 
rian) Church at the Tolbooth Church and the cathedral. 
A Presbyterian Cathedral was a novelty. We worshipped 
with beth Assemblies at different hours of the day. Vis- 
ited Dr. Guthrie’s church, and conversed with his sexton. 
Had an interview with a gentleman who had frequently 
heard Dr. Chalmers. 

June 3. Old Edinboro’, with its ‘‘closes” and ‘*wynds,” 
its teeming population, its drink-houses and missions, its 
bookstores, monuments and associations, is worthy of a 
volume instead of a few lines. ‘The daily papers not only 
give admirable verbatim reports of the two great annual 
meetings of the Scottish churches, but the editorials 
are intelligent, sympathetic, clear and comprehensive 
criticisms and discussions of the matters at issue. One 
who cannot attend constantly misses seeing the men who 
compose the Assemblies, but loses little of their utter- 
ances. Aberdeen sends men here of learning, eloquence, 
weight of opinion and influence. We looked in at 
Holyrood, and drove up the Queen’s road to Arthur’s 
seat, which overlooks the old town and the new, and the 
surrounding country. 

June 4. We arrived at Oban, on the west coast 
of Scotland, at 9 Pp. m., but could see to read 
as well as at noon! To-day we devoted to a 
sail on the Sound of Mull, encircling the island 
of the same name, calling at Iona and Staffa, and 
two or three little ports on Mull itself. Of Iona Dr. 
Johnson wrote: ‘‘That man is little to be envied whose 
piety would not grow warmer amid the ruins of Iona.’’ St. 
Columba landed here from Ireland A. D. 563, and 
founded the monastery, fragments of which still remain. 
Protestants and Catholics both claim him. Probably, like 
St. Patrick, he antedated any division in the Christian 
church that could properly be called by neither party name. 
He was the first to plant Christianity in this part of Great 
Britain, and its centre and fountain was this little wind- 
swept, sea-washed island, only three miles long and about 
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one mile wide. It became the burial place of royalty. It is 
said forty-eight Scottish, four Irish and a score of Danish 
and Norwegian kings were buried in the cemetery of 
Iona. Few people are left. There is an Episcopal 
church and a school. The ruins of a church of the 
eleventh century remain, and certain beautifully wrought 
crosses, that stand unprotected in the cemetery, are of the 
remotest antiquity. Some of our party expressed regret 
that the Duke of Argyle, who owns the island, does not 
take measures to protect these interesting and invaluable 
remains. The natural cathedral (Fingal’s Cave), with its 
regular basaltic columns, on uninhabited Staffa, has prop- 
perly excited the wonder and admiration of all visitors, 
as it did ours, and has been made familiar by the wood 
cuts of the most ancient of juvenile geographies. I en- 
joyed a call on the Congregationalist minister at Oban, 
Rev. J. McClean, who is an ardent temperance man—a 
marked thing in this region, even for a minister of Christ! 

June 6. Holyrood palace; St. Giles Cathedral (Pres- 
byterian) ; called on Alexander C. Bruce, son-in-law of 
Dr. Livingstone; a new and fine portrait of Dr. Living- 
stone ; a violent thunder storm. 

June 7. Melrose Abbey; Abbotsford; Dryburg Ab- 
bey; Waterloo monument on a height; Newcastle ; ship- 
building ; iron and coal region. 

June 8. Durham; Miners’ Hall, John Wilson, Treas- 
urer of Miners’ Association, numbering 35,000, formerly 
a Pennsylvania miner, now a primitive Methodist preacher, 
with appointments every Sabbath; Durham Cathedral ; 
graves of St. Cuthbert and Venerable Bede; Ripon; 
Fountains Abbey ; Bickersteth ; Leeds at night; York at 
midnight. 

June9. York. Cathedral service a.m. ; Congregational 
chapel p. m.; meeting of Sons of Temperance. 

June 10. Ely; Cambridge; low, wet lands and over- 
flowing streams; boat race; the colleges; King Chapel ; 
Bird-Bolt Inn. 

June ll. London; Apartments on Queen’s Square; a 
quiet day, with a prolonged visit to the London Peace So- 
ciety rooms, 47 New Broad Street, Finsbury; Messrs. 
Talloch and Catford, and Secretary W. Evans Darby. 

June 12. Consultation with American delegates, 
Messrs. Gilman and Hood, and a meeting of Secretaries, 
John B. Wood, Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 
Philadelphia ; W. Evans Darby, London Peace Society ; 
Hodgson Pratt, International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation, London; R. B. Howard, American Peace Society, 
and George Gillett, Christian Union for Disarmament, 
London, to prepare for the Paris Congress. 

June 18. Bunhill Fields, burial place of John Bunyan ; 
John Westley’s grave and City Road chapel, where he 
preached; Tower of London, mementos of past wars, 
civil and foreign, and preparations for future fighting. 

June 15. Drive toHyde Park, Albert Memorial Statue 
and Hall, Buckingham Palace. 

Sunday, June 16. Spurgeon’s tabernacle, the place, 
congregation, singing, preaching and praying, the entire 
service most inspiring and comforting; afternoon, Dr. 
MecNeil’s Presbyterian church. : 

June 17. Peace banquet at the Liberal Club, said to 
be the largest ‘‘club” (6000) in the world. A magnificent 
building and a rich repast. Mr. Hodgson Pratt was our 
host, and Messrs. Miner, Gilman and Prof. Peabody were 
the Americans present. Called on W. R. Cremer, M. P., 
Secretary of the International Arbitration League, at the 
League office. 








June 18. The guest of W. Evans Darby at Watford. 
Visited the House of Commons, and was introduced to 
several members. Heard several subjects debated by 
Bradlaugh, Saunderson, W. H. Smith, Balfour, Childers, 
Heath, and the members of the government. Gladstone 
was not in his seat. 

June 20. Went from London to Paris via New Haven 
and Dieppe, with Mr. Darby and delegates from America. 
Were met by M. Morin at the Station on behalf of Paris 
Committees. 

June 21. At English hotel, Rue Amsterdam, near St. 
Lazarre R. R. station. Called at Ferrier Bros., bankers, 
for letters and money. Visited Trocadero and gardens 
in front. Flower exhibition around the Madeline. 

June 22. Saw diorama of France for 100 years in de- 
cades. Took tea with Mr. H. W. Robilliard, editor of 
oe nignaea Messenger, at 12 Rue Thouin, near the Pan- 
theon. 

Sunday, June 23. Meeting for conference and prayer 
at the hall where the Paris Friends hold their meetings. 
It was crowded with English and Americans. Peace Con- 
gress opened at the Trocadero. (See report ) 

June 24. Occupied rooms at the Pension of Madam R. 
Pognon, 7 Rue Clement Morot with other delegates to the 
Peace Congress from England and America. Firsi visit 
to Exposition—Educational Department. Prayer-meeting 
anteroom of the hall at 9 a.m. Congress met in the Mayor’s 
hall of the Sixteenth Arrondissement, Paris, near Saint 
Sulpice Church and Square. The forenoon devoted to 
sessions of the Committees. Afternoon public meetings. 

June 25. Found peace documents forwarded from 
America by the Commission of the United States Govern- 
ment deposited in the Agricultural Department of the 
Exposition. Arranged to have them distributed by Mrs. 
Nichols of the W. C. T. U. at her pleasant Chalet. In 
this we co-operated with the London Peace Society and 
the Peace Department of the W. C. T. U. 

June 26. Excellent morning prayer-meeting as every 
day of the Congress at 9.a.m. In the latter all day. 

June 27. Inthe Congress. Called with the delegation 
of the American Peace Society by previous arrangement 
on Hon. Whitelaw Reid, United States Minister to France. 
Gave two addresses in English before the Congress ; one 
of which was immediately given in French by Pastor 
Eschineaux formerly of Strasburg, now of Paris, at whose 
hospitable home I had also received many courtesies. 
Last session of Congress, crowded with business and 
addresses. I spoke first on a treaty of arbitration 
between France and the U. S. A., and last as represent- 
ing our country in the farewell addresses to President M. 
Frederick Passy. 

June 28. Spent the day chiefly in the great Exposition. 
Dinner on the first platform of the Eiffel tower. Saw to 
the distribution of our peace documents. Called on 
Minister Reid and arranged for a visit by him to the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Denanens the following day. 

June 29. At the Parliamentary Congress in a fine hall 
at the Continental Hotel. Saw several members of the 
English Parliament who visited America in 1887 on 
an errand of Peace, and many others as deeply inter- 
ested in the same subject. Accompanied the members of 
the Peace Congress to a ‘‘Reception” given by M. Yves 
Guyot, Minister of Public Works, at his palace. 

June 30. Meeting at Depot Central, Friends’ place of 
worship at 10 a. «. American Chapel, Rue de Berrie, at 
ll a.m. Dr. Thurber, formerly pastor at a Presbyterian 
church, Syracuse, N. Y., is pastor of the latter. There 
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was a large congregation very attentive to the services 
and a good sermon by the pastor. The Chapel is a very 
fine editice with an attractive audience room. After some 
hesitation [ accompanied many of the members of the 
Peace Congress to the reception of M. Carnot, President of 
France, at 3 pep. mM. There was an immense number of 
people chiefly enzaged in social conversation as they 
strolled over the beautiful grounds of the President’s Pal- 
ace. The latter is a typical Frenchman in his looks and 
manners. If the French, as those best informed allege, 
are really ‘‘ serious” at heart, with whatever that implies of 
depth, consistency, moral strength and sensitiveness and 
absolute sincerity, their method of manifesting such a 
character is totally unlike that of the English and Ameri- 
eans. The Government gave the President $80,000 to 
entertain strangers during the Exposition and $20,v00 to 
each of the ‘** ministers,” or members of the Cabinet as 
wecallthem. Thirty million francs, i. e. over $6,000,000 
was given outright to the Exposition. It has drawn as 
many as 200.000 people on some days. Single tickets 
were reduced to 10 cents, haif price, by a lottery under 
the authority of the Government. Our Government 
would not countenance a lottery, but if the United States 
is to equal France in an Exhibition and its cuncomitaats, 
—calling 169 ** Congresses” in connection with it—it 
must make liberal appropriations for 1892. The mass of 
spectators at the Paris Exposition are French. Owing to 
the distance of other nations our exhibition must depend 
even more on our own people. 

July 1. My companions, Mr. Gilman and Dr. Miner, 
returned to London to-day. I spent the day at the Expo- 
sition and dined with Mr. H. W. Robilliard, 12 Rue Thouin, 
near the Pantheon. He is an editor of Gulignani’s Mes- 
senger. I had letters of introduction to him from Ameri- 
can friends. His pleasant little family made me heartily 
welcome to their home, under the same roof with the New 
Church Chapel, of which M. Humann is pastor, and in 
connection with which there is a library. M. Robilliard 
is a native of Jersey and an earnest believer in the doc- 
trines of the Swedish Seer, among which is Peace. 

July 2. On invitation of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robiliiard, I became their guest till I should leave Paris. 

July 3. At Exposition. Travelled about the entire 
city on omnibuses and ou the river Seine in steamers. 

July 4. The great American ‘*independence Day.” 
A. M., I visiied Marquis de Lafayette’s tumb in a distant 
and retired place, saw the floral decorations by the Ameri- 
cans assembled. Edmond de Lafayette, a Senator of 
France and grandson of the Marquis, made a brief ad- 
dress. I gladly accepted a proffered seat in his carriage. 
He is seventy, speaks English well, knew most of our 
a men before our civil war, having visited America. 

e knew his grandfather well and was by his side when 
he died. We had a pleasant conversation on many topics 
and especially on the proposed Franco-American treaty 
of Arbitration. M. Lafayette is a Republican, sus- 
tains the present administration of France and is hopeful 
for the future of his country. I promised to send him 
Jusiah Quincy’s interesting reminiscences of his grand- 
father’s famous visit to America. At 2 p. m. I was in- 
vited to a reserved seat at the unveiling of Bartholdi’s 
statue of ‘‘Liberty Enlightening the World,” a smaller 
copy of the one presented to America and now in New 
York harbor. M. Spuller, minister of foreign affairs, 


and Hon. Whitelaw Reid made addresses expressive of 
the kindly feeling between the two great republics of the 
I was glad to be introduced to M. Bartholdi and 


world. 





thank him for our statue. The City of Paris took all 
who were invited on steamers up the Seine, to the Hotel 
de Ville just completed and a most magnificent building, 
rising upon the same spot as the one ruined by the Com- 
mune. There were nearly one thousand of my country- 
men at the entertainment given them by the city. In the 
evening Mrs. Reid ‘‘received” about as many at her 
palatial home Avenue Roche. The annual rent of the 
house is considerably more than her husband’s salary. I 
enjoyed a pleasant interview with M. Passy the distin- 
guished advocate of Peace and was glad to introduce him 
and other French friends to our very courteous minister. 

July 5. After a day fully occupied in Paris, I left for 
London via Calais and Dover at 8.40 p.m. The mean 
little steamer was less unbearable on the channel than 
usual and daylight shone upon us on the London train, 
in company with excellent Irish-American Methodist fam- 
ily from San Francisco. 

July 6. At Holborn Viaduct Hotel, London, and at 
the quiet, spacious and central Peace rooms of the London 
Society. 

{To be continued.) 





THE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CON- 
FERENCE. 


Lonpon, Sept. 30. A public meeting was held at 
Cambridge to-day to wish godspeed to Mr. Charles Hall, 
Member of Parliament for Cambridgeshire, who is Chair- 
man of the British delegation to the maritime conference 
to be held in Washington. Mr. Hall in a speech said he 
trusted the conference would result in much needed reforms 
in international law. England, the mistress of the seas, 
was sending for the first time a delegation to a maritime 
conference abroad, a fact that showed the great impor- 
tance attached to the matters that would come up for dis- 
cussion before the conference at Washi: “ton. 





General James Grant Wilson, while hunting for some 
papers concerning his wife’s ancestors, among the public 
archives at the Hague, met with a letter addressed to the 
States-General of the United Netherlands by P. Schagen, 
dated Amsterdam, Nov. 7, 1626, announcing the purchase 
of the island of Manhattan by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany for the sum of $24. Two days later he was lucky 
enough to find the original deed, which has lain thus hid- 
den away for 263 years among the papers of an old Dutch 
family. Gen. Wilson intends to purchase the deed, if 
possible, and to take it with him to New York. 





—One hundred thousand immigrants from Great Britain 
and Ireland landed in New York during eight months of 
the current year. The people of all countries are in this 
country, but of no country so much as the British Empire. 





The substitution of peace and arbitration for war and 
destruction is certainly an object worthy of the best efforts 
of civilized and enlightened men and nations.—Grover 
Cleveland. 
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THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. 
PARIS, 1889. 


The opening meeting of the Congress was held in one 
of the halls of the Palace of the Trocadero, proffered by 
the French Government for that purpose, on the afternoon 
of the 23rd of June. 

The chair was taken by M. Frederic Passy, who was 
supported by the Honorary Presidents, M. Franck, of 
Paris, Member of the Institute, and M. Charles Lemonnier, 
of Geneva, President of the International League of Peave 
and Liberty, and by a large number of prominent cnd 
representative delegates. Among these were MM. Des- 
moulins, Jules Gaillard, Barodet, Conturier, Jacques, 
Thiandiere, Lyonnais, Gaufres, Mesdames Desmoulins, 
Julie Toussaint, Marie Taxil, and others, representing 
France ; M. Moneta (Editor of JI Secolo, Milan), MM. 
Mazzolini, Cavalotti, Pandolfi, and the Marquis Alfieri de 
Sostago, Vice-President of the Italian Senate, from Italy ; 
Baron St. Georges-Armstrong, representing South Ameri- 
ca; Madam Marie Gogg, Switzerland; Madam Fischer- 
Lette, Germany ; M. Fred. Bajer, M. P., Denmark ; Miss 
P. H. Peckover, Mrs. Richardson, Miss R. B. Braithwaite, 
Miss Jackson, and Messrs. W. R. Cremer, M. P., Hodg- 
son Pratt, W. Evans Darby, Felix Moscheles, Thomas 
Snape (Liverpool), George Gillett (London), J. G. 
Alexander (do.), Howard Evans (do.), Arthur O'Neill, 
Arthur Albright, Joseph Sturge, W. Gilliver, Thomas and 
Frank Wright (Birmingham), and others, representing 
England; and Rev. R. B. Howard, Dr. A. A. Miner, 
(Boston), Rev. A. Deyo (New York), Mr. Francis B. 
Gilman (Cambridge, Mass.), Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
(Baltimore), Mrs. Belva Lockwood (Washington), and 
Mr. J. B. Wood (Philadelphia), representing America. 

The hall was well filled by a respectable and enthusias- 
tic audience of the friends of Peace. 


M. PASSY’S SPEECH. 


The President began his address by thanking the large 
number of delegates who had responded to the invitation 
of the Committee of organization, and by according them 
a hearty welcome, as representatives of the Peace Socie- 
ties of the whole world. It was, he said, a sign of the 
times that so many people, separated from each other by 
geographical distance, language, manners, customs, and 
religion, should unite in this way for a common work, and 
by such a reunion as this, show that in spite of all that 
separated them, the hearts and minds of all were in full 
accord. La Fontaine, speaking of a serpent cut in pieces, 
had said — 


“The parted fragments strive to reunite, _ : 
But sadly fail—the task transcends their might. 


Humanity, on the contrary, does recover itself, and thanks 
to the efforts of noble and disinterested men, the broken 
unity of the great human family will yet be restored. 
This demonstration has its importance for France, 
meeting as it does in the midst of the marvels of her Ex- 
hibition, which is nothing else than a great Pacific Con- 
gress. This year 1889 will be a glorious date, of which 
the nations will preserve an imperishable memory. This 
manifestation of the unity of labor, amid the struggle for 
existence, is a symbol of the moral unity of the human 
race. The Exhibition shows the fraternity of things ; the 
Congress declares the fraternity of man. It represents 
morally the élite of mankind, and is composed of the dele- 


gates of a large number of Peace Societies, which have 
ramifications still more numerous, who have yielded no 
tardy response to the invitation of the Committee. There 
are also present, representatives of various Legislatures, 
who will not only hold, in the approaching Parliamentary 
Conference, a temporary sitting of the great Parliament 
of nations, but have been pleased to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of this Congress. 

All the world is interested in this Peace Congress. Cir- 
culars inviting foreign Parliaments to meet in conference 
have been transmitted through the embassies and repre- 
sentatives of foreign Governments, some of whom have 
even made, in some measure, an official adhesion to the 
Congress. The Vice-President of the United States, for 
instance, has sent the following inscription for the reduced 
copy of the statue of ‘‘Liberty lighting the world:” “It 
is not armies nor treasures that constitute the wealth of a 
nation but friends.”” And it should also be mentioned 
that the United States Legation in Paris had a translation 
of these official circulars made in English, and sent with 
& warm recommendation to Members of the Legislature at 
Washington. The Consul of the Republic of Venezuela 
has also sent these circulars, accompanied with this note : 
‘*For a long time the Republic of Venezuela has adopted 
both the doctrine and practice of Arbitration, and her 
constitution contains this principle, that no treaty shall be 
signed without a special clause of Arbitration being 
inserted therein.” 

Sceptics may deride, but these are undeniable and im- 
portant results. Undvubtedly we cannot presume to 
assure a universal Peace; but we make progress every 
day ; we go forward ; we ascend higher and higher contin- 
ually; and our motto is that of the American poet— 
‘*Excelsior.”” 

Arbitration has now entered into the current practice of 
nations, in proof of which may be instanced recent Arbi- 
trations between England and Germany, between Ger- 
many and the United States, ete. Today every one 
knows the risks of a war are very great, and nobody is in 
a hurry to engage in adventures of hazard, the final result 
of which is not known. 

Arbitration is becoming the rule of the world. It is for 
| the Congress to promote the introduction of this practice 
more widely among humanity. 

It is probable, undoubtedly, that the Congress may not 
have very large results as its immediate consequences, but 
its future results, which will be surely realized some 
day or other, may be illimitable. We must say, with 
M. Gratry, that war against War is the true crusade 
of the times in which we live. War is a social evil; War 
is a national evil. War against War. 

But if we are friends of humanity, and friends of other 
nations, we are also friends of our own country, as the 
other nations are of theirs. And it is for that reason we 
aré proud of France, who extends her hospitality to the 
Universal Peace Congress and the first International Par- 
liamentary Conference. 

A few days ago M. Chautemps, President of the 
Municipal Council of Paris, said, when receiving M. 
Polydore de Keyser in the Hotel de Ville: ‘*We desire 
that this Council Chamber of Paris should be the Council 
Chamber of the friends of the fraternity of nations.” 
And we, too, desire that France might be the common 
land of all the friends of Peace, Liberty and Fraternity, 
and of all the friends of Law, against which Force never 





ought to prevail, but which ought always to be superior to 
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Force. Carnot was ‘‘the organizer of victory.” We have 
to-day, at the head of the French Republic, another 
Carnot, who will be the organizer of Peace and of general 
well-being. Civilization is Peace; War is only a return 
to barbarism. The Revolution of 1789 adopted the dec- 
laration of ‘“‘the rights of man.’’ The most worthy 
manner of celebrating the centenary of this act would be 
to decree ‘‘the declaration of the rights of nations,” which 
should permit a common promotion of happiness, wealth, 
and liberty. 


ADDRESS OF M. FRANCK, HONORARY PRESIDENT. 


M. Franck, President of the French Society of the 
Friends of Peace, who is over eighty years of age, fol- 
lowed with an excellent address. He said: 

‘‘The eighty years which have passed over my head 
have, in great degree, taken away from me, besides many 
other things, my sense of hearing. Incapable of taking 
any part in your subsequent discussions, I wish at least to 
show the constancy of my faith in the triumph, more or 
less near, of the cause which you are here defendiag, and 
to which, in my capacity of President of the French 
Peace Society, I have consecrated nearly twenty years of 
my life. An old invalid of this Peace army against war, 
I resemble those old soldiers out of service whom age has 
condemned to repose. When by chance they hear the 
drum or the bugle of a troop on the march, immediately 
they rush out of their asylum and try to resume their place 
in the ranks. 

‘¢ In spite of the formidable war in which, twenty years 
ago, we were the actors and the victims, Ibelieve Peace 
is stronger than War, as civilization is str nger than the 
savage instincts. But, in order to succeed,in this contest, 
and to hasten the triumphant end, we m st not shut our 
eyes to the severe laws which govern hum n society. 

‘s War has been necessary. I ought even to say that it 
was relatively beneficial at one time. It has put order in 
the place of primitive chaos, authority in the place of an- 
archy, discipline in place of the conflict of individual 
wishes and passions, abnegation and heroism in the place 
of many weaknesses and cowardices. Hence War has in- 
spired, among all people, the chief poems. and it has been 
an object of universal admiration. Hence, too, it has 
succeeded in captivating men, because to strength and 
courage it has united intelligence. It has become a science 
which needs the co-operation of all other sciences, espe- 
cially when it is represented by engineering, by artillery, 
and by the navy. 

‘‘ But this dominating power, so cruel, so terrible, so 
powerful, ought now to give place to kindlier institutions, 
such as justice, charity, liberty, religion, philosophy, art, 
science and industry. These may be called by a single 
name—Civilization. Civilization changes camps into 
cities, soldiers into citizens, enemies into brothers. There 
is no legislation where these are absent. Those who flat- 
ter themselves in the hope of elevating men and reconcil- 
ing one with the other by the culture of self-interest, and 
by the adoration of matter, fall into a great error. 

’ ¢¢ Civilization and Peace are no longer possible where 
hatreds exist; hatreds of race, of religion, of caste, of 
party. You remember that beautiful chapter in Isaiah 
foretelling a time when the lion shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the swords shall be changed into ploughshares. 

‘¢ In modern times, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, there have been eminently pacific publicists and 
philosophers, such as M. de Saint-Pierre, M. Saint-Simon 





(the famous author of ‘ Memoires’) ; Kant and Bentham, 
who prescribe Peace as the only base of a reasonable 
policy. One of the Kings of France, Henry IV., had an- 
ticipated these philosophers. Then in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Societies and Congresses have been formed by 
apostles of Peace, such as John Bright and Henry Rich- 
ard in England, Dr. Channing in America, and he who 
still presides in the midst of us, my fellow member and 
friend, Frederick Passy. 

‘“*Is this all? No. We also have to observe cheering 
progress in the ranks even of diplomatists and politicians, 
and in the arrangement of International Treaties. It is 
too often forgotten, that the principle of International Ar- 
bitration, without being instituted in the obligatory rule of 
public right, is inscribed in the Treaty of Paris, dated the 
30th March, 1853. 

The 60th Protocol of the Congress of Paris of 1856, 
ended with the wish, which the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
France, England, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia and Turkey, 
did not hesitate to express in the name of their Govern- 
ments: That the States between which there might arise 
any serious dissent, before calling to arms, should have re- 
course, as far as the circumstances admitted, to the good 
services of a powerful friend. The Plenipotentiaries, 
moreover, expressed a hope that the Governments not rep- 
resented at the Congress would also agree to this course. 
The Congress here present, in order to assume a practical 
character, ought to consecrate its first and greatest efforts 
to obtain, it may be by negotiations, it may be by parlia- 
mentary discussions, it may be by the voice of the Euro- 
pean people, that the Paris Protocol may become an obli- 
gatory rule of International Law. The other projects an- 
nounced in your programme are good, but they are not ur- 
gent, and are not likely to attain early success.’ 


ADDRESS OF M. CHARLES LEMONNIER, HON. PRESIDENT. 


M. Lemonnier said that the present Congress was ren- 
dered specially important by the number of the Societies 
represented. There have been, he added, since the begin- 
ning of the century, three generations which have worked 
for the promotion of Peace. Six Congresses have been 
held, one of which —that in 1849— was under the presi- 
dency of Victor Hugo; but no one had before this one the 
twofold quality of being really universal and international. 

War has deep roots in all parts of the world. It is nec- 
essary to cut off these roots. The great difficulty is to 
carry on this work with as much energy as perseverance, 
and without losing heart. The right of Peace includes 
the right of defence. The Exhibition is wholly a Peace 
Congress; but, in connection with it, we must think of 
the great Fete of Federation of 1790, which established 
the French Nation, and which ought to be celebrated in 
1890 by the establishment of the Federation of Man. 

M. Lemonnier expressed his thanks to the ladies who 
had come to take part, on equal terms with men, in the 
work of the Congress. The work of Peace is the work of 
women, at least as much as the work of men, and the 
presence of women doubles the influence of the Congress. 


RECOGNITION OF WOMEN. 


At the close of this speech, the President presented a 
large bouquet of flowers to Mrs. Belva Lockwood, of 
America (who had been seated on his right), asking her 
to accept them on behalf of the ladies, and for the sake of 
the country she represented, and to interpret their signifi- 
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cance. She replied, in English, in an appropriate and At half-past two the Congress met for general discus- 
graceful speech, which was rendered iuto French by M. | siun. M. Lemonnier took up the first section of the pro- 


Passy, and received with hearty applause. gramme, and moved a resolution, expressing the desire 
‘of the Congress to see the nations concluding among 
ONE HUNDRED SOCIETIES. themselves, as soon as possible, permanent treaties of 


, Arbitration. 
M. Gaston Morin, the Secretary of the Congress, read ere 


his Report, from which it appeared that one hundred So- 
cieties had responded to the invitation of the Committee ; 
and many individuals had sent letters of adhesion, who 
regretted to be unable to take part in the proceediugs of| Mr. Howard Evans, in an carnest and effective speech, 
the Congress, but would fo'low them with interest and | appealed to the United States of America to take tne lead 
sympathy. |in the Arbitration movement. 

BRAZIL.—M. NERIS. | Mrs. Belva Lockwood replied by reading an address 


j . . f . . f hi . . 
M. de Santa Anna Neris, General Commissioner fron weet oma Lever then. aga vel tare ten 


Brazil % the Exhibition, asked permission to make acom-) After a speech by the Marquis Alfieri, the report of the 
munication to the Congress. He had just received a tele-| pis Committee, which had been dealing with the sections 
gram from Brazil, informing him that the Governments of | o¢ the programme referring to Arbitration. was presented 
the Argentine Republic and of Brazil had submitted to| py mr. Hodgson Pratt. the President of the Committee. 

Arbitration a difference between them, relative to certain| ~ As the discussion proceeded, oue of the English dele- 
territory, the Arbitrator selected being the President of | pates requested that the conclusions and resolutions of the 
the United States. This news was the more important, | Committee should be printed and distributed, before pro- 


he said, pr pars this — had, for a long time, been ceeding to the vote. This was agreed to and the discus- 
a source of contention, almo-t certain to endin war. The sion adjourned until the next day. 


satisfactory result of this Arbitration would result in a 
still further reduction, to 3000 men, of the army of the TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 
immense Empire of Brazil, with a territory equal to one- 
fifth of Europe, but the strength of whose army now stands 
at 12,000 men. At the close of the morning sittings of the various 

ORDER OF THE CONGRESS. Committees, Mr. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the Peace 
Society, read a Paper before the Congress on the questio », 
‘*How may Arbitration promote Disarmament?” The 
Paper was well received by the Assembly, and its various 





REPORT OF FIRST COMMITTEE.—ARBITRATION BETWEEN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


MR. DARBY'S PAPER. 


On the order of the day being called, M. Eschenauer 
proposed that the Committee of Organization should form 


the Bureau of the Congress, whose functions were de- points rendered into French by M. Passy, who expressed 


fined, in the rules, to be that it should have direction of| pine} aye . : i f 
the work of the Congress, and fix the order of the day for — ~elbeg ang iP Garth. qeeerd AEG Se SoS 


each sitting. This proposition was accepted, ani the} Ay 


’ : interesting conversation followed. Mr. Arthur 
Bureau appointed by acclamation. 


Albright, in speaking to a suggestion in Mr. Darby’s 
Paper, relative to the 25th clause of the Treaty of Paris, in 
1856, made a casual reference to the work done by Mr. 

M. Mazzolini, a member of the Italian Parliament, | Joseph Sturge, and others. By the association of ideas, 
then said that in the capacity of a member of the Lombard | the memory of Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., was recalled ; 
Peace Union, and in the name of the friends in Italy, who and, after speeches by Mr. Thomas Snape, Mr W. Evans 
had declared War against War, it afforded him much plea-| Darby, Mr. Hodgson Pratt and M. F. Pa.sy, referring in 
sure to greet the friends of Peace, who assembled from all | touching and sympathetic terms to Mr. Richard, it was 
parts of the globe. Italy was delighted to see, in the|#gteed that a Committee be formed, consisting ot M. 
general movewent in favor of Peace, defined by the pro- | aston Morin, Mr. W. Evans Darby and Mr. Thomas 
gramme, the pleige of the approach ng realization of the |Saape, to prepare a memorial, to be submitte! to the 


ITALY.——-M. MAZZOLINI. 


fraternity and solidarity of the nations. Congress, expressing appreciation of Mr. Richard's life 
M. Passy tha iked M. Mazzolini for his earnest address, | 924 labors, and sympathy with Mrs. Richard, to whom a 
and the meetings terminated at six o’clock. copy shonld be sent. 


RESOLUTIONS ON ARBITRATION CLAUSES IN TREATIES, ETC. 
MONDAY, JUNE 24. , 


In the afternoon sitting of the Congress, the report of 

The Congress reassembled next day at the Marie (or|the First Committee was again considered, and Resolu- 
Town Hall) of the XVIth Arrondissement, Place Saint| tions adopted to the effect that an Arbitration Clause 
Sulpice. A series of sub-committees was formed, corre-| should be inserted in every Treaty between States; that 
sponding to the various sections of the programme, each | the principle of Arbitration should be considered one of 
section being considered by the Committee which took it | the fandamental bases in the constitution of each State, 
in charge. Members took their seats on each Committee | the autonomy of which shall be recognized by all other 
without formal appointment, and as they were drawn by | States; that in anticipation of the establishment of a 
interest in the subject, or by personal incliuation ; the fore- | permanent International Tribunal, the Congress should 
noon was occupied by the discussion of the various topics | invite every State, in signing treaties with other States, 
in the Committees which were scattered throughout the | to designate beforehand the jurists who shall be members 
room, and carried on their proceedings together, an ar-|of the Arbitral Tribunal ; that the conclusioa of the Con- 
rangement, however, not tending to silence and order. gress is that public opinion in all civilized nations would 
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be sufficient, to enforce arbitral decisions and to dispense 
with the intervention of our International police : and that 
the Congress desires that, as soon as possible, permanent 
Arbitration Treaties should be concluded between nations, 
according to the principles enunciated in these Resolu- 
tions ; this last being virtually the proposition which had 
been made by M. Lemonnier on the previous day. 


DECEASE OF MR. HENRY RICHARD. 


Mr. Thomas Snape of Liverpool submitted the Resolu- 
tion which had been prepared by the Committee appointed 
at the morning sitting, and in doing so said :—‘‘In formally 
proposing the Resolution which has been prepared by your 
Committee, I do so with strong feelings of affection and 
regard for our revered friend, with whom I was brought 
into close association for many years, both by correspond- 
ence and co-operation, as my honored leader in our great 
work. I cannot trust myself, therefore, to speak as I 
could wish, about his noble character and beautiful life. 
But I have confidence that no words of mine are needed 
to commend this Resolution to your sympathetic accept- 
ance and your unanimous support.” 

The Resolution, which was adopted unanimously, was 
as follows :—‘* That at this International Congress of Ar- 
bitration and Peace, an expression of deep sorrow be re- 
corded at the death of Henry Richard, M. P., and of 
earnest recognition of the labors of his honored life in the 
sacred cause, whose interests the Congress has met to 
promote. To him it was due that an Arbitration Clause 
was introduced into the Treaty of Paris of 1856. He was 
the first member of the British House of Commons who 
succeeded in obtaining Parlismentary sanction to a Reso- 
lution in favor of International Arbitration, a Resolution 
that has since been adopted by six of the European 
Parliaments, and by the Congress of the United States. 
His efforts, both in Parliament and out, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and throughout Europe, in favor of the 
mutual reduction of armaments and the diminution of the 
ruinous war-expenditure which so widely prevails ; and 
his great influence, eloquence and ability, ever exercised 
on behalf of human brotherhood and International Peace, 
entitle him to the undying gratitude of this Congress and 
of the world. The members of the Congress desire that 
a copy of this resolution shall be sent to Mrs. Richard, 
accompanied by their respectful sympathy at the loss of 
the beloved husband and companion of her life. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF FEDERATION. 


M. Grousier submitted the Report of the Third Com- 
mittee ; and notice was given of two propositions ; one by 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, on Federation ; and the other, by M. 
Destrem, on the International application of the principle 
of Federation ; whereupon the Congress adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26. 


NEUTRALIZATION OF TERRITORIES. 


On the opening of the Congress, M. Desmoulins sub- 
mitted the report of the Second Committee, embodying 
resolutions relating to the Neutralization of Territories, 
with special reference to the three Scandinavian States 
and Switzerland. These were discussed and adopted 
seriatim. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt subsequently re-introduced the report 
of the Third Committee, and moved the Resolution of 





which he had given notice, which was adopted, as was 
also that of M. Destrem. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, ETC. 


At the morning meeting, the report of the Fifth Com- 
mittee, on International Law, was read by Mr. Thomas 
Snape, and a series of Resolutions adopted, affirming the 
necessity of establishing a complete system of Internation- 
al Legislation, and of preparing an International Code, 
and indicating some of the reforms to be introduced into 
International Law, and the principles which should regu- 
late the relations between civilized and uncivilized na- 
tions. 

At the close of the meeting the Minister of Public 
Works, M. Yves Guyot, issued to the members of the 
Congress, cards of invitation to a reception, which 
would be held at the Palace of the Ministry on Saturday 
evening. It was announced also that the President of 
the Republic would send invitations to a garden party, to 
be held at the Palace of the Elysee on Sunday afternoon. 

At the afternoon sitting, which was the last, and, in 
many respects, the most interesting of any, M. Gaston 
Morin announced that he hud received a letter from the 
Hague, saying that the representatives of Holland were in 
full accord with their friends of Peace in the old and new 
worlds. 

The discussion on the report of the Sixth Committee 
was then submitted. It began by recommending a Reso- 
lution, which was carried unanimously, ‘‘ That the Con- 
gress honors the memory of John Bright, Henry Richard, 
Jean Dollfus, M. Beaussire, and M. Godin, who rendered 
so many services to the cause of humanity.” Other reso- 
lutions followed, on the adoption of a conventional lan- 
guage, and the appointment of a permanent Committee 
for the promotion of a Congress on language; on the 
principle that no annexation should be considered legiti- 
mate unless made with the free consent of the peoples con- 
cerned ; and recommending the unification of the meridian 
and the calendar. The first of these elicited considerable 
difference of opinion, Messrs. F. Moscheles, F. G. Alex- 
ander, and others conducting a very spirited discussion, 
which ended in the carrying of the resolution and the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. 


REV. R. B. HOWARD’S ADDRESS. 


While the report of this Committee was before the Con- 
gress, the special subject being the recommendation of 
permanent Treaties of Arbitration, the Rev. R. B. How- 
ard, of Boston, U. S. A., spoke with special reference to 
the need and practicability of such a Treaty between the 
two leading Republics of the world— France and the 
United States of America. He emphasized the fact 
that America was not only the receptacle of all na- 
tions, but the university which trained them in liberty and 
respect for law. Among its citizens were the people of every 
nation of Europe, and through them it learned to exercise 
an intelligent sympathy with diverse peoples and became 
deeply interested in their social and political well-being, 
both in their old homes as well as in the new ones they 
had made. 

The people of America, with no invidious criticisms on 
other forms of Liberal Government, were fond of their 
own free institutions. Born in the same travail of ideas 
which, a century since, made the present Republic of 
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France possible, honoring great Frenchmen, loving | tion list from military service, so as to include especially 
Lafayette much as they did Washington, conceding the | the poorer classes, upon whom the actual burden of war 
indisputable greatness of France, which has now expres-|fell. [We print this in full on the next page. } 

sion in an unequalled Exposition of industry, trade and | Mrs. Deyo, of America, spoke in the name of the 
art; the American people would be especially glad to | mothers, and thanked the promoters of the Congress for 
unite with France, as with Great Britain and other coun- | their reception of foreigners. She distributed an address 
tries, in a permanent treaty which should solemnly prom-| translated into French. 

ise: ‘* We will in every case of dispute arbitrate before) Mr. J. B. Wood, of Philadelphia, presented the report 
we will fight. We will settle our differences not by the | of the Fourth Committee, proposing a series of Resolutions 
sword, but by reason, conscience and common sense. | recommending the introduction of the principles of Arbi- 
The justice which both nations alone seek can be found tration into University, College and School Instruction, 
in law, not in force.” Will the French people unite with the publication of pacific school books and tracts, and that 
us in such a treaty, not only to avoid any possible future | special steps should be taken to interest principals and 
difficulties, but to set an example to the world of its! teachers of Schools and Colleges in the subject. 

two greatest Republics, ruled by the people themselves,; On the motion of Mr. W. Evans Darby, the Congress 
walking hand in hand the same road which all nations resolved that a Memorial be presented, under the care of 








ought to take? 

Pasteur Eschenaur, of Paris, formerly of Strasburg, 
gave a spirited rendering of Mr. Howard’s appeal in the 
French language. The applause was hearty and univer- 
sal. 
This Committee also received and read a paper by Mr. 
Howard, entitled, ** The New Sympathy of the Nations,”’ 
in a French version. They expressed warm approval of its 
sentiments, and recommended its publication. 


HIGH COURT OF ARBITRATION, ETC. 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt proposed the adoption of the project 
for a High Court of Arbitration, which had been prepared 
by the late Mr. Leone Levi, and revised at the instance of 
the London Peace Society and the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, and which had been submit- 
ted to the Congress in a joint note, signed by the respec- 
tive secretaries of these bodies, Mr. W. Evans Darby and 
Mr. J. F. Green. 

This was seconded by the Rev. R. B. Howard, who said 
that Professor Levi’s scheme had been before the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Peace Society, and had 
been examined and discussed section by section. It was 
finally approved by that Committee, as being, on the whole, 
the wisest and most practical scheme yet proposed, and, 
with some minor changes, they were prepared to recom- 
mend its endorsement by the Congress. 

On the motion of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, a series of Reso- 
lutions on the promotion of arbitrational education was 
adopted. 

Mr. Matkin proposed that a list of the costs of war and 
peace, in all nations of the world, be prepared and pub- 
lished as soon as possible, which was adopted with accla- 
mation. 

The Abbe Paris, editor of Desarmament, submitted a 
number of Resolutions relating to political elections, and 
the zealous prosecution of the Peace propaganda ; and, in 
some very earnest words, roused the enthusiasm of the 
Congress, urging personal activity, and the adoption of 
some practical course of action, and especially the forma- 
tion of a Committee for the propagation of Peace senti- 
ment, and the summoning of another Congress, to which 
all Peace Societies should be invited, without distinction 
of nationality or religion. This was agreed to. 

He was ably seconded by M. Moneta, and others. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. J.G. Alexander, on the mo- 
tion of M. Desmarets, for the able services he had ren- 
dered in translating the English speeches into French. 

The Rev. Dr. Miner, of Boston, U. S. A., in a brief 
but telling speech, pleaded for an extension of the exemp- 





| the Bureau, to the Governments of all civilized nations, 
requesting them to adopt such diplomatic measures as may 
| lead to the sstablishment of a permanent Treaty, or Court 
|of Arbitration, or to such other means as will ensure 
| Speedy, simultaneous, proportionate and general disarma- 
| ment. 

| Also, on the motion of Mr. W. Evans Darby, it was 
resolved that another Peace Congress should be held next 
iyear, the various Peace Societies being invited to make 
the necessary preparations. 

| 
| 
CLOSING EXERCISES. 
| A motion of thanks to M. Passy, for his able presidency, 
being offered, representatives of the various nationalities 
present were designated to support it. Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
| spoke for the English, M. F. Mazzolini for the Italians, 
M. Bajer for Denmark and Switzerland, and M. Desmou- 
lics for France, Rev. R. B. Howard for America. He re- 
marked that they had been peculiarly happy in their se- 
lection of a gentleman to preside, who, by his long and 
faithful services to the cause of peace, was now universal - 
| ly known and honored by its friends and advocates ; while 
|his undisturbed good nature and exemplary patience, his 
| wisdom and tact, had largely contributed to the success 
| of the Congress. 

| M. Passy responded in a felicitous speech, cordially ac- 
|knowledging the compliments he had received and the 
sympathy shown him amid the difficulties of his position. 
The labor of the Congress, he said, would not be fruitless ; 
and when they met again next year, he hoped it would be 
with an accession of numbers and strength. 

With the adoption of another Resolution, requesting the 
President to present officially to the Parliamentary Con- 
ference the Resolutions of this Congress, for its practical 
endorsement, the International and Universal Peace Con- 
gress adjourned. 





—Miss Florence Nightingale, who is living in feeble 
health in Derbyshire, England, has addressed a most 
impressive little letter to the members of a Band of Hope 
in Edinburgh. ‘‘ Don’t,” she says, ‘‘ think you can do 
anything worth doing in a fit of enthusiasm, but train 
yourselves carefully to any work you are called on to do; 
and think nothing too small to do carefully, or to train 
carefully for, that is for the good of your fellow-creatures. 
God sends us real and lasting enthusiasm—that is, the 
spirit of love and power, and of a sound mind to carry us 
through our training and our discipline.” 
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A STEP TOWARDS DISARMAMENT. 
Address before the Universal Peace Congress at Paris. 
REV. A. A. MINER, D.D. 


The burdens of war always bear unequally, and some- 
times, by systematic arrangement, most unjustly. It is 
the duty of Governments, if war roust continue, as far as 
possible to eliminate both the inequality and the injustice. 

From the manner in which wars arise, it will be seen 
that the poor man’s intere-ts are not likely to be pro- 
moted. The repaying of some old national grudge, the 
lust for additional territory or increase of power, the 
avenging of some supposed Ministerial affront, or vindi- 
cation of the nation’s honor, are among the more common 
eauses leading to the awful arbitrament of the sword. 
The Government raises the question of war; the press 
fans the flame; party passion, easily mistaken for pa- 
triotism, is aroused, and the nation is plunged into war. 
The Government anticipates gaining some sinister end, 
and the consequent achievement of popularity; military 
men expect to win glory, and later on civil distinction, 
as consequences of success; bankers make their own 
terms in regard to finance; and the trading classes reap 
an ample harvest. 

All unite in cenfessing war a terrible evil, but comfort 
themselves with tue proverb that ‘‘it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good.” Rich men project their 
schemes accor ‘to circumstances, and poor men pre- 
pare to abandon their families by enlistment or con- 
scription; to submit to all the corruptions, mischances 
and dangers of uncertain war; and to trust their loved 
ones to the profuse gratitude, often more profuse in 
words than money, of their rich non-cembatant neigh- 


bors. Tue pay in the field never makes good the loss of 


wages at home, to say nothing of the heart-pangs of the 
dear wife and the Gud-given children left behind. Nor, 
in the case of the death of the husband and father, does 
the pension, however generous, granted by the Govern- 
ments, ever make good the money-loss to the family, 
while for the burden upon heart and home, nothing can 
compensate. 

The custom of the nations tends to nurture little con- 
sideration for the soldiers in the field. In many quarters 
they are spoken of as the outpouring of the slums of the 
cities and the refuse of the nations. It is forgotten that 
every man of them is a child of God—as dear to the 
Great Creator and Father as the king upon his throne. 

When war breaks out, therefore, the poor wan is little 
thought of. The probable issues of the war, the effect 
upou the stocks and trades, the attitude in which the 
problem of the ‘“*balance of power” will stand when the 
war is over, the consequences to the landowners and the 
men of wealth, rather than to the wage-earners and the 
soldiers—such are the subjects that chietly engage at- 
tention. 

How the working-classes are, on the whole, affected 
will be seen by an analysis of the history of any great war 
of modern days. A single illustration will suftice. 

No plainer exhibit of the financial issues of war can 
be made than is furnished by the United States of 
America in her great Civil War of a quarter of a century 


ago. 

Nothing, however, contributed more pnduchity to the 
crying injustice of the period than the financial policy of 
the Government, Early in the struggle, paper money 
was issued by the authority of Congress, and made a 
legal tender for all dues save duties on importations. 





Thus discredited in the house of its friends, as it rapidly 
increased in quantity, it as rapidly decreased in value. 
It soon came to pass that three or more dollars in paper 
was required to purchase one dollar in gold. 

The rich man furnished supplies to the army—horses, 
cattle, cloth, breadstuffs, with all the munitions of war— 
at prices three times their normal value, payable in this 
depreciated paper. Then, so accommodating was the 
Government, it turned round and borrowed this same 
paper money of these same rich men, issuing therefor its 
bonds for the full face of the paper, principal and in- 
terest payable in gold. At the same time the heavy in- 
debtedness of these rich men, incurred in the progress of 
their vast enterprises, was discharged with one-third of 
the values borrowed and still justly owed. Poor men, 
owing few debts, could profit little by this means. 

Meantime let us see how the soldier fared. Destitute 
of adollar, leaving his family unprovided for, he is in- 
duced under the alleged demands of patriotism to volun- 
teer, or is conscripted by the Guvernment, to ‘run the 
gauntlet of war at thirteen dollars a month,’’ worth about 
four dollars in gold. This man who has not a foot of 
land either to depend or stand upon, and who is necessary 
to his family, as the rich man is not, is compelled by the 
war to put his life in danger and his family.in want, 
while the rich man is counting the gains it brings. The 
remedy is simple. Enlarge the list of exemptions. Let 
the Governments say to their respective nations, we will 
remove this injustice. Let them say also that henceforth 
no special issues of paper money in time of war shall be 
made; much less made a legal tender for the payment of 
any debts in whosesoever favor those debts may exist. 
If the Government cannot borrow money to meet its 
emergencies, let it take the property on account, where- 
ever it can find it; issue no paper; issue no script to 
depreciate in a poor man’s hands; but make a record of 
such conscription of property, and pay when the war is 
over. Such measures, thus barely hinted at, wouid pro- 
mote disarmament. 





LOUIS KOSSUTH IN OLD AGE. 


The ovation accorded to Kossuth by the Hungarians on 
their way to Paris was most enthusiastic. They crowded 
around him, pressed his hand, kissed his clothes, and 
when he began to speak with the same voice that years 
ago produced such an impression, his audience indulged 
in extraordinary demonstrations. All present sang the 
Kossuth Hymn, and at last the great patriot’s horses were 
taken from his carriage, and it was drawn off in triumph. 
He promised to return to his country after his twenty 
years’ exile, if he should see that his countrymen were 
striving with all their might for independence. 





Professor Gold": Smith is quite right in his 
assumption that th. Americans, ‘‘ saving a few frenzied 
tail-twisters,” are as far as possible from desiring to furce 
Canada into the Union. As a matter of fact, nine-tenths, 
at least, of the sixty millions of people in the United 
States are absolutely indifferent to the question of annex- 
ation The attempt at legislation on the subject in the 
United States Congress has been made solely to pacify 
the few residents along the Canadian border who desire 
an extension of trade across the line, or to conciliate the 
communities of the New England coast, where the friction 
of the fisheries question has produced dissatisfaction. 
—N. Y. Herald. 
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PARIS.—THE INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMEN- 
TARY PEACE CONGRESS. 


The labors of the recent Peace Congress were appro- 
priately followed by those of the Parliamentary Confer- 
ence. ‘The latter was a new feature in the Peace move- 
ment, and was rightly considered an augury of happy 
significance and import. When the Legislatures of the 
world take up the discussion of pacific measures, and 
attach to them the same importance that is now given to 
their opposite, the better era of international intercourse 
and relationsh!p will be within measurable distance. The 
Parliamentary Conference was a beginning. That nearly 
one hundred Members of various Parliaments should 
meet together in Conference, was an event of the highest 
significance, and might reasonably be deemed prophetic. 
It had been anxiously anticipated, and its successful con- 
duct and practical issues could not be other than satisfac- 
tory to our fellow-laborers, M. Frederic Passy, Mr. W. 
R. Cremer, M. P., and those who co-operated with them 
for its promotion. 

The Conference was opened in the ‘ Salle des Fetes” 
of the Hotel Continental, on the morning of Saturday, 
June 29th, at 9.30. 

France was represented by MM. Jules Simon, De Mar- 
cere, E. Bernard du Doubs, Trarieux, Couturier, de 
Laubespin, Cabanes, Jules Guichard, Tneophile Roussel, 
Emile Deschanel, Georges Martin, Marquis d’Havrin- 
court, Isaac (French Senators); and by MM. Frederic 
Passy, Jules Gaillard, Jules Siegfried, Camille Sabbatier, 
Madier de Montjau, J. Bourgeois, Da Jura, Eug. Farcy, 
Creuze, Germain-Casse, Lascombe, Carret, Fernard, 
Faure, Gilbert, Bizarelli, Leporche, Eug. Rigaut, Louis 
Lecointre, Martin Nadaud, A. Lalande, Montaut, Michon, 
Jean Jaures, E. Dalmas, Lefevre-Pontalis, Barodet, 
Blatin, E. Wickersheimer, Obissier, 
Georges Perin, Ch. Lefevre, Saint-Ferreol, Merillon, 
Peytral, De Lacretelle, Leon Guillot, Deluns-Muntaud, 
Ch. Beauquier, Guyot-Dessaigne, Pajot, E Guillemaut, 
Cousset (French Deputies). There were also present 
Auspach Puissant, Belgian Deputy and Secretary of the 
Chamber of Deputies; Senor de Marcoartu, Senator of 
Spain; M. Bajer, Danish Deputy; Leopold Carrance, 
Liberian Deputy ; Justin R Whiting, United States Con- 
gress; Marquis Alfieri de Sostegno, Vice-President of the 
Italian Senate ; Marquis Benjamin Pandolfi, Italian Sen- 
ator; Sign»r Angelo Mazzvleni, Signor Luigi Ferrari, 
Signor Adriano Boneschi, Italian Deputies; Victor de 
Hagara, Hungarian Deputy ; while the British Parliament 
furnished the following contingent :—Messrs. Thomas 
Burt, W. Randal Cremer, Dr. G. B. Clark, Charles Fen- 
wick, Benjamin Pickard, Hon. Walter H. James, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Alfred Illingworth, C. Seale Hayne, 
Francis A. Channing, Peter McDonald, Thomas Roe, 
Caleb Wright, Jas. Leahy, H. Fell Pease, Hon. Philip 
Stenhope, D. A. Thomas, J. Agg-Gardner, Walter S. B. 
McLaren, George Newnes, Thomas Wayman, Charles 
E. Schwann, Briggs Priestly, Heary J. Wilson, Joseph 
Biggar, Halley Stewart, James J. O. Kelly, and Thomas 
Shaw. 

M. Jules Simon, Senator and ex-Premier of France, as 
the Senior Member of the Provisional Committee of 
Organization, acted as President pro tem. In the follow- 
ing terms he cordially welcomed the foreign Members of 
Parliament’ who had responded to the invitation of the 


Saint - Martin, : 


authorized representatives of the friends of Peace. A 
certain number have come. I should like to see a multi- 
tude, or, better still, I should like that our gathering were 
even less in point of numbers, so that it were an official 
diplomatic Congress instead of a voluntary Congress. 
What, however, we cannot legally do, we may never- 
theless contribute to, in an efficacious way. Representing 
various nations of the world, we can make the most ex- 
cellent use of the greatest power which exists, namely, 
that which is given us by the electors. I welcome, from 
the bottom of my heart, in the name of my colleagues 
and of all pacific Frenchmen, the representatives of all 
nations. You know, gentlemen, that the great majority 
of our countrymen are friends of Peace. Allow me, 
therefore, to greet with warmth, in agreement with the 
French people, the representatives of countries which 
might not yet be able to send delegates to an official Con- 
gress. It is necessary, in order to give proof of: the 
feelings of perfect agreement, and of cordiality be- 
tween the members of the Parliamentary Conference, that 
various nations should be represented on the Bureau.” 

By the direction of the President, the assembly then 
proceeded to the election of an effective bureau. On the 
motion of M. Jules Siegfried, it was decided that this 
body should consist of three Presidents, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, and three Secretaries. 

The Presidents chosen were M. Frederic Passy (French 
Deputy and Member of the Institute), Hon. Philip Stan- 
hope (British Parliament), and the Marquis Alfieri de 
Sostegno (Vice-President of the Italian Senate). It was 
suggested that the United States ought to be represented, 
and Mr. Justin R. Whiting (United States Congress) was 
added to the number. 

The Vice-Presidents elected were M. Bajer (Danish 
Parliament), M. de Marcourta (Spanish Senator). and 
M. Auspach Puissant (Belgian Purliament) ; and the 
Secretaries, MM. Jules Gaillard (French Parliament), 
Angelo-Mazzoleni (Italian Parliament), and T. Burt 








Committee :—‘* I am happy to see present in this room 





(British Parliament). . 

M. F. Passy, who then took the chair on the retire- 
ment of M. Jules Simon, thanked the members present 
for having chosen him to preside over their discussions. 

He reviewed the action of Mr. Cremer and others in 
favor of international arbitration, and recapitulated the 
various steps taken by the Committee of Organization, 
since the Conference between various French and English 
Members of Parliament which was held at the Grand 
Hotel on the 31st of October last. M. Passy also an- 
nounced that he had receiveda large number of adhesions 
to the Conference from di-~tinguished foreign Parliamen- 
tary representatives ; and stated that he considered this 
body a sort of voluntary international Parliament, whose 
resolutions may not have the force of law, but would 
nevertheless have a material influence in determining the 
peace of the world. 

On the conclusion of his address, Senor Marcoartu an- 
nounced the adhesion of more than 30 Senators of his 
country, and Mr. W. R. Cremer of 110 Members of the 
British House of Commons. 

M. Jules Gaillard, one of the Secretaries, thereupon 
read the report of the preliminary gathering of 31st Octo- 
ber, 1888, which, it was announced, will be printed 
and circulated; and M. Siegfried read the resolutions 
which the Provisional Committee had prepared ‘or sub- 
mission to the Conference. After sume observations 
from MM. the Marquis Alfieri, Georges Perin, and 
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Auspach Puissant, it was decided that these resolutions 
should be printed in French and English, prior to their 
discussion ; and the Conference adjourned until the next 
day. 

SECOND SESSION. 


The adjourned meeting of the Conference was held 
next morning, June 30, at nine o’clock. The proceedings 
were opened by M. Passy, who immediately gave place to 
Mr. P. Stanhope, whom he requested to preside. 

M. Gaillard, Acting Secretary, announced the adhe- 
sion of M. Clemenceau, who was prevented from actually 
taking part in the proceedings of the Conference. Other 
adhesions were also announced by M. Passy, and the 
Secretary reported further arrivals. 

Mr. Stanhope regretted that they had not chosen some 
one more experienced to preside over the Conference, 
but hoped that their discussions would be practical and to 
the point, and that the speeches would be limited to ten 
minutes. 

On the motion of M. Bajer, it was resolved that the 
French text of the resolutions should be considered the 
official one. The resolutions were then discussed seriatim, 
and the following adopted : 

I.—** The members of the inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence again urgently recommend all civilized governments 
to conclude treaties by which, without injury to their in- 
dependence, or without allowing any interference in what 
concerns their internal constitution, they would engage to 
submit to arbitration the settlement of all differences 
which might arise between them.” 

II.—‘* Wherever circumstances shall appear favorable, 
as in the case of the United States and France, and the 
United States and Spain, the Governments and Parlia- 
ments are earnestly invited to neglect no efforts to arrive 
promptly at the conclusion of such treaties; the Confer- 
ence is convinced that when once the example has been 
set, it will be speedily followed.” 

III.—** The Conference expresses the desire that, until 
such time as permanent treaties embracing all cases shall 
be concluded, aspecial arbitration clause shall be inserted 
in all special treaties of commerce, international copy- 
right, or others, providing for their interpretation and 
execution.” 

IV.—*"‘ The conduct of Governments tending to become 
more and more the expression of the ideas and sentiments 
manifested by the citizens at large, it is the duty of the 
electors to direct, by their suffrages, the policy of their 
country, so as to base it on justice, right, and the frater- 
nity of nations. of 

V.—‘‘ Further inter- Parliamentary reunions shall take 
place annually in one of the large cities of the countries 
represented at the Conference, the next meeting to be 
held in London.” 

ViI.—*A Committee, consisting of members chosen from 
each nationality represented, is charged with the duty of 
preparing for the next Conference, of issuing all invita- 
tions, of raising a fund to meet the necessary expendi- 
ture; and, in the interval, of uniting all its efforts to 
remove any misunderstandings which may arise, by mak- 
ing, if need be, an appeal to public opinion.” 

At this stage of the proceedings, the Conference ad- 
journed for lunch. On reassembling, Mr. Justin Whiting 
was invited to assume the Presidency ; and, on the mo- 
tion of M. Passy, it was further resolved with unanimity : 

*¢That Members of actual Parliaments, who have 
adhered to the present Conference, shall be by right mem- 





bers of succeeding Conferences, though they may not 
have been re-elected as Members of Parliament.” 

The Conference proceeded to elect the Committee, and, 
on the motion of M. C. Sabatier, it was resolved that it 
should consist of forty members. The following were 
appointed for a year, with power to complete the number 
authorized by the last resolution: —MM. Jules Siegfried, 
C. Sabatier, A. Lalande, M. Montaut, Jean Jaures, M. 
Barodet, M. Coutourier (Deputies), Jules Simon (Sena- 
tor), C. Fenwick, F. Channing, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Henry James, Peter McDonald, Dr. G. B. Clark, James 
O. Kelly, C. E. Schwann (Members of Parliament), 
Marquis Pandolfi, Ferrari, Boneschi (Italian Deputies), 
and Dr. Victor de Hagara (Member of the Hungarian 
Parliament). To these were added the members of the 
acting bureau, whose names have been given above, leav- 
ing ten to be added by the vote of the Committee. 

M. Passy thereupon read various communications to 
the Conference, including those which had been com- 
mended to it by the final vote of the Peace Congress. 

M. Jules Gaillard submitted a resolution (which gave 
rise to considerable discussion) in the following terms : 

‘¢ The inter-Parliamentary Conference, for the purpose 
of exciting in Europe a current of opinion favorable to 
disarmament, takes note of the declaration of several of 
its members affirming their intention to propose and sup- 
port, in their respective Parliaments, a motion tending to 
a simultaneous and proportionate disarmament.” 

On being put to the vote, this proposition was rejected, 
and so strongly ran the current of feeling that the pro- 
poser withdrew from the Conference, but subsequently a 
better understanding took place, and the temporary alien- 
ation was removed. 

M. Passy having again thanked the various represen- 
tatives for their presence, in response to the invitation of 
the Committee, the sitting closed at 5.20 p. m., the mem- 
bers separating with the earnest hope expressed at an 
earlier period of the meeting, in the words of M. Sabatier, 
who said: ‘* We are, at the present moment, as an infant 
newly born, but in ten years’ time, we shall form a veri- 
table international Parliament.” 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE. 


On the following day, July 1st, an important meeting 
of the Committee was held in one of the rooms of the 
Chamber of Deputies, under the presidency of M. F. 
Passy. The Hon. Philip Stanhope, M. P., was elected 
President of the Committee. M. F. Bajer (Denmark), 
M. Bulse (Belgium), M. de Marcoartu (Spain), M. Passy 
(France), J. Sherman (U. S. America), Marquis Alfieri 
de Sostegno (Italy), were elected Vice-Presidents; and 
M. Jules Gaillard (France), Mr. W. R. Cremer, M. P. 
(England), Hon. Justin R. Whiting, M. Auspach Puis- 
sant (Belgium), and M. Angelo Mazzoleni (Italy), 
Secretaries. Mr. C. E. Schwann, M. P. was also elected 
Treasurer. 

It was decided that the next inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference ahould take place in London between the 25th 
and 30th of July, 1890, and that the British Members of 
the Committee should send out the invitations, be charged 
with the organization, and requested to prepare the pro- 
gramme of the Cenference in French and English, so as 
to facilitate the work ef the Conference. 





All persons are not discreet enough to know how to 
take things by the right handle.—Cervantes. 
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THE PARIS PEACE CONGRESS AND THE PROS- 
PECTS OF WAR. 


The Peace Congress that met in Paris, June 23-27, is 
entitled to the sympathy of all honest men. It aims at 
creating a public opinion in Europe adverse to interna- 
tional war. If two, three or four peoples detest war, 
their feeling on the subject is not suflicient to avert con- 
flict. If other nations with military traditions and armed 
forces look forward to conquests or revenge, yet it is 
something that the passions of belligerency have died 
down in certain parts of Europe. Nobody now antici- 
pates that Spain or Holland, Portugal or Sweden, once 
meddlers in almost every contest, will rash into the next 
new war. ‘The rulers and the ruled in these countries are 
quite content with their present frontiers. 


BETTER PEACE PROSPECTS. 


It may be said that the Powers named are peaceful 
because they are not great; but a desire to keep the 
peace is discernible in other directions. No one doubts 
that the abiding anxiety of all English Cabinets [Lord 
Palmerston’s (?)—Ed.] for at least the last fifty years 
has been to keep out of all honorably avoidable wars, and 
that in this feeling they have only reflected the popular 
sentiment of the nation. Italy would be only too ready 
to diminish her costly armaments if she could be quite 
secured against an attack from France. In Germany the 
dangers of war are too serious to allow any of her Princes 
or statesmen to rush into new conflicts with light hearts. 
Austria has been a lover of peace for two generations and 
has never drawn the sword except in self-defence. Turkey 
is tremulously anxious to be let alone. Thus we see the 
principles of the Peace Congress practically accepted by 
the majurity of the S »vereigns and peoples of Europe. At 
the same time the world witnesses the note of preparation 
in all these lands, and we are aware there are certain 
provocations which would force them into what may prove 
the fiercest and the most costly struggle ever waged by 
man. Thus the aversion of more than three-fifths of 
Europe to the horrors and perils of war is practically 
nullified. If there still remain great military Powers un- 
converted, one dreaming of future conquests, the other of 
a possible revenge, the old tradition of the world that 
war was the sport of Kings, that the nation which fought 
best was the greatest, and that the soldier’s was a glorious 
society, and arms a glorious trade, has passed away to a 
great extent. 


THE SITUATION AS IT STANDS. 


Then there are conflicts that cannot be avoided. We 
believe that on the whole the friends of peace may con- 
gratulate themselves on the progress they have made. 
Four of the Great Powers, England, Germany, Austria 
and Italy, are honestly anxious for a prolongation of the 
present truce. The alliances that exist between the three 
latter are for defence, not offence; and so have a ten- 
dency to avert war. Russia is no doubt a Power that has 
not given in her adhesion to the principles of peace, and 
her move southward or westward is probably only a 
question of time. But to measure the progress of the 
world in this respect we must remember that a hundred 
years ago, and for centuries preceding, all the Powers 
were imbued with the spirit of aggressiveness now 
attributed to Russia end France alone amongst the Pow- 


ances, to fight for territory, to snatch advantages, and to 
declare war at short or long notice, with or without provo- 
cation. There was no public opinion against war, neither 
national nor European. There was no restraint on the 
personal ambition of rulers. 


THE CENTRAL ALLIANCE. 


At no time in the history of the world was there such 
a league as that which now binds Germany, Austria and 
Italy, an alliance that has no attack or acquisition for its 
aim, but that simply contemplates reciprocal assistance 
in national defence. Nor can we omit from the account 
the evident caution of the present Czar, who hesitates to 
plunge his Empire into adventures, and has gained more 
in the Balkans by masterly inactivity than he lost by the 
fussy meddlings of General Kaulbars and other Agents in 
Bulgaria. As to France, she is an unknown quantity. 
One never knows when she may under new leadership 
precipitate a struggle. But one hopes for the best in 
witnessing her delight in the success of an Exhibition of 
all the arts that war throws back, and that peace alone 
can encourage and promote.—London Telegraph. 





THE TWO CONGRESSES AT PARIS. 


The addresses made, the papers read, the resolutions 
adopted and indeed the main outcome of the two gather- 
ings tended to this chief practical end—the demand for 
treaties of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britian, and the United States and France. The 
conditions under which an International Code and Court 
of Arbitration may be eventually established, presented 
problems too complex and vague to be successfully 
grappled with by large Congresses, at least in the present 
stage of opinion on the subject. But it was otherwise in 
reference to the Treaties. Here the matter under dis- 
cussion is narrowed in, as to one practical point. And, 
further, there is an increasing agreement of opinion in re- 
gard to it, amongst people and statesmen on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The Paris Congresses have given a distinct impetus to 
this movement and object. And in so far as popular 
enthusiasm is a most material element for the success of 
legislative measures, the interest awakened by the General 
Congress, in this matter, was perhaps as valuable a con- 
tribution to the desired end, as the deliberations of the 
Parliamentary Congress a few days later. In particular, 
Mr. Evans Darby, Rev. R. B. Howard, and M. Passy, as 
representing the three elder Peace Societies of Europe and 
America, were able to bring to the discussions the re- 
sources of information and counsel collected by those ex- 
perienced organizations during a long term of years and 
by means of widely-extended correspondence and confer- 
ence. And as to the element of enthusiasm, not the least 
contribution consisted in the fervor of the Italian represen- 
tatives, who came fresh from the vigorous and hopeful 
Peace agitation which has lately been awakened in their 
own country. 

Altogether, the recent Congresses were occasions of 
deep interest and profound significance to those who were 
privileged to take part in them. They have cemented 
pleasant friendships and freshly stimulated many workers 
in the great work of International Peace and Arbitration. 





ers. Then every ruler was ready to make or break alli- 


—London Herald. 
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PEACE »OIREE IN LONDON. 


On Tuesday, July 9th, Mr. Walter Hazell, the Treas- 
urer of the Peace Suciety, kindly threw open his resi- 
dence, in Russell Square, for the reception of the Ameri- 
can and other friends of Peace, who happened at that 
time to be in London, and some of whom had just re- 
turned from the Paris Peace Congresses. The guests were 
entertained to tea and supper by Mr. and Mrs. Hazell, 
and spent a very pleasant evening. Amongst the com- 
pany present were Rey. R. B. Howard (Secretary of 
the American Peace Society), Rev. Edward C. Hood and 
Mrs. Hood (of Massachusetts), Mr. F. B. Gilman (of Cam- 
bridge), Mr. J. Carvell Williams (late M. ?.), Mr. Wm. 
Evans Darby (Secretary of the Peace Society), Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, Rev. J. P. Gledstone, Mrs. and Miss Gled- 
stone, Mr. Hazell, jun., Miss Hazell, Miss Peckover, 
Miss Phillips (of Tottenham), Mrs. Lacas (sister of the 
late John Bright, M. P.', Mr. Alfred W. Bennett, M. A., 
and Mrs. Bennett, Mr. Frederick G. Cash, Mr. William 
Holmes, Mr. Felix Moscheles and Mrs. Moscheles, Mr. 
William Tallack (Secretary of the Howard Association), 
Mr. Howard Evans and Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Southey, Miss 
Peppercorn, Miss Braithwaite, Mr. George Gillett, Mr. 
Henry Catford, Mr. James Henderson, Mr. Gill and others. 

Severai of the party, an in particular Mr. Hazell, Rev 
R. B. Howard, Mr. W. Darby, Miss Peckover, and 
Mr. Howard Evans, mac’ some interesting observations 
respecting the recent Cong, esses in Paris, and on the im- 
pressions which they had severally received there. The 
evening was chiefly devoted to conversation, and was 
very enjoyable.— London Herald. 


AMERICA AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Professor Henry Drummond makes an earnest appeal 
in the June Scribner, for the United States to join in the 
work of suppressing slavery in Africa. He says: 

‘sAmerica has never been provincial. She must not 
become so. So manifold and pressing are now the in- 
terests of her own country that she might also be 
pardoned if she did. But the world will be bewildered 
and disappointed if she separai>s herself now from the 
rest of mankind in facing those great wrongs of humanity 
from which seas cannot divide her and which her poorer 
brethren in every part of Europe are giving them- 
selves to relieve. America does well in refusing the 
entangimeents of European politics. Let her be careful 
lest she isolate herself from its humanities. None who 
know her will fear for a moment that the breadth of her 
sympathies and the greatness of her national heart will 
not continue to be shown in her sustained philanthropies, 
in her joining hand to hand with the advanced nations of 
the earth in helping on all universal causes which find 
their appeal in the world’s great need and tribulation.” 





ARBITRATION AMONG AMERICAN INDIANS. 


The contending factions for the governorship of the 
Chickasaw nation reached an agreement January 9, 1889. 
Each chief agreed to submit his claims to the governor- 
ship, to Secretary Vilas, and allow him to decide, both 
agreeing to abide by his decision. The contest had been 
in progress for three months, and has caused bloodshed 
and hard feelings throughout the nation.— Messenger of 
Peace. 


THE PARIS PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 


The remarkable Parliamentary Conference which has 
been in session during the past few days at the Hotel 
Continental was the first attempt to bring together unoffi- 
cially the officially chosen representatives of different 
nations to consult upon the mutual interests of those 
nations. It owes its existence to certain members of the 
English and French legislative bodies which met in Paris 
last winter and issued a call for this Conference, which 
was especially intended to promote international arbitra- 
tion. The Conference consisted of over one hundred 
men who impressed ull outsiders by the seriousness and 
dignity of their deliberations. They appointed able com- 
mittees at their first session, held on June 29. These com- 
mittees reported in favor of permanent treaties of arbitration 
between civilized nations, and advocated immediate action 
by the United States of America, France, Italy and 
Great Britain for the adoption of such treaties, adding 
that the same policy would doubtless commend itself ulti- 
mately to other nations of the world. They also depre- 
cated overgrown armaments as threatening the peace of 
the world, and counselled their mutual and proportionate 
reduction. In these measures the Conference was largely 
in sympathy with the Universal Peace Congress which 
preceded it, but with which it had no connection. At the 
closing session the propositions mentioned were discussed, 
and, as we stated yesterday, modified in some particulars 
and adopted. An annual Conference of Legislators was 
advised, for the expense of which it was proposed to 
raise £10,000. There have been at intervals general 
peace congresses since 1848. Governments often meet 
by their diplomatic representatives. Sovereigns have 
frequently visited each other on subjects of mutual inter- 
est to themselves and their people. But this successfully 
inaugurated scheme for an annual conference of persons 
representing in their own Parliament large bodies of people, 
Jor the express purpose of shaping international policy in 
the interest of peace, is something new. 

[The last is the most significant point. Governments 
are growing to be more and more governments of the 
people by their chosen representatives. This movement 
contemplates the united action of those representatives in 
the interest of Peace. } 

‘*T do not see,’’ said the Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, a representative at the Congress, speaking 
to one of our editors yesterday, ‘how peace in Europe 
can be disturbed for a very long period to come. With 
the formidable peace allianc: of Germany, Austria and 
Italy holding France at bay—supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that France is actuated, or is likely to be actuated, 
by any bellicose intentions—it would be perfect madness 
on the part of this country to attempt a breach of the 
peace. As to the supposed impending alliance between 
France and Russia, it is inconceivable to an American, 
like myself, that a liberty-loving people like the French 
could regard any such entente with an autocratic Power 
with other than a feeling of misgiving, not to say repug- 
nance. My only hope for a permanently wholesome and 
ultimately triumphant current of opinion in favor of 
international arbitration on the European Continent is 
based on the prospect that the democracy of Germany 
and France may be alike successful in achieving their 
undoubted aims iv favor of that great principle. They 


are already allied ia that, as in some other principles 
that are showing siow but certain signs of progress.” — 





Galignani’s (Paris) Messenger. 
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AN APPEAL. 


It will be seen by our table of receipts that the absence 
of the Secretary from the country and the generous sum 
contributed for the Paris Peace Congress have reduced 
our ordinary receipts to an unprecedentedly low point. 
We are embarrassed by this fact. Will not the sub- 
scribers to our periodicals, who may be in arrears, prompt 
ly pay us? Are there not individuals and congregations, 
who will voluntarily respond to this appeal and give to 
the cause of peace a portion of that which they have set 
apart for Christian uses? Surely, if ever, now is the time 
to work. 





—Mr. Francis B. Gilman, one of our delegates to Paris, 
was also one of the most constant and faithful members 
of the World’s Sunday-school Convention in London, 
July 2-5. 


—Williams College has honored itself (a little late) by 
conferring the degree of D. D. upon its oldest alumnus, 
Rev. H. Halsey, of East Wilson, N. Y., who, at the 
age of 93, draws near the close of a noble life, devoted to 
the good of his fellow men, especially in promoting peace 
on earth. Our columns have been enriched by his pen, 
and our treasury, in its extreme need, has still oftener re- 
ceived his benefactions. 

E’en down to old age all my people shall prove 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love. 


—+‘*‘ Fifteen hundred Dervishes killed.” Poor, mistaken 
fanatics! The morning before they were seen drawn up 
in prayer toGod. Had England nothing better than bul- 
lets and bayonets for them? ‘*Somebody has blundered.” 


—The man who leads a riot is a murderer ; the man who 
inangurates a war, a patriot. He who kills by retail is a 
criminal; he who slays by wholesale is only ‘‘re- 
sponsible.” 


—A new magazine called The Messiah’s Kingdom, pub- 
lished in London, is an able advocate of Peace on a Chris- 
tian basis. It voices the recent significant Peace movement 
in the Church of England, of which Canons Freemantle 
and Wescott are the champions and to which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury gave generous welcome at the 
Lambeth (London) conference in June last. 


—Russia this year demands 255,000 recruits as a fresh 
contingent for her armies. ‘Let us have peace!” 


—A new journal bas just been started in France, with a 
view to combating the Militarism of the Continent. It 
is called Le Desarmement, and is edited by the Abbe 
Paris. 

—One who attempted to follow the addresses in the 
Peace Congress at Paris, would see at once the confusing 
character of the penalty inflicted at the Tower of Babel. 








THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 


Rev. Theodore Dwight Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., the 
tenth President of Yale College and one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and publicists to whom the United 
States has given birth, died on July Ist, at his home in 
New Haven, Conn., aged 88. 

He was an instructor of the students of Yale for nearly 
fifty years, and for twenty-seven its President. On 
questions of International Law Dr. Woolsey was regarded 
as a publicist of weight and authority. His ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Study of International Law” has taken its 
merited place as a thorough text-book for schools and 
colleges. 

President Woolsey was one of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and was afterward the Chairman of 
the American division of the Committee for the revision 
of the New Testament. He was a Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society and deeply interested in its work. 
One of the acts of his last weeks was the sending of a 
contribution to our treasury. 





MR. GLADSTONE IN PARIS. 


In his speech at the banquet Sept. 7, Mr. Gladstone, 
referring to the rapid increase of population in America, 
said: ‘I wish to recognize America’s right to be con- 
sidered, prospectively at least, and even now to some ex- 
tent, the great organ of the powerful English tongue. I 
wish also to indulge in feelings of satisfaction on reflect- 
ing that no cause on earth, unless our own folly, now or 
hereafter ought to divide us from one another or revive 
those causes of honorable or less honorable contention 
that have heretofore prevailed among us.” 





WOMEN’S PEACE PAPERS. 


The Acorn is a spicy little juvenile Peace paper, pub- 
lished by Hannah J. Bailey, of Winthrop Centre, Maine. 
Price, 12 cents a year, single copy; 10 copies, $1.00. 
May it grow into a great tree and bear much fruit. 
There are now three Peace papers published by women. 
The oldest is Peace and Goodwill, published by Miss P. 
H. Peckover, Wisbeck, England, now in its second year, 
and the Pacific Banner and the Acorn, published by 
Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Maine. May the 
Lord bless our sisters in this department of work. 
ane heartily endorse the above from the Messenger of 

eace. 





—The committee appointed to provide for the erection 
of a monument over the grave of Henry Richard, have 
raised the amount necessary and adopted a very hand- 
some design, submitted to them by Mr. Edward Physick, 
the sculptor, and the work has been commenced. 


—Mr. Andrew Carnegie ‘‘received’ Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone and other friends at a dinner in London June 18th, 
and Mr. Carnegie tien went on a trip through Sweden 
and Norway to the North Cape. Mr. Carnegie subscribed 
$5000 to relieve the Johnstown (Pa.) sufferers. He is 
a Commissioner to the Conference of American States in 


Washington in October. 
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WAR ALWAYS TO EXIST. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ said that ‘‘Wars and rumors of 
wars . . . must come to pass” (Matt. xxiv. 6), 
therefore they must continue to the end of the world; 
therefore to oppose the inevitable, foreordained and 
necessary, is waste, futility and madness! Such is the 
argument which in various forms we often hear from 
Christians and ministers of the Gospel. It always helps 
them to turn to the New Testament and read more care- 
fully the text: ‘Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of 
wars; see that ye be not troubled: for all these things 
must come to pass, but the end is not yet.” 

Christ’s words are full of hope. Before the end comes 
the kingdom of God, ‘‘righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost” will fully come on earth as in heaven. 





IMPORTANT ACTION. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Peace Seciety, held at Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 22, reports 
were made by the delegates who had returned from the 
Paris congress. A public meeting was appointed for the 
evening of Oct. 6, at the Columbus-avenue Universalist 
Church. A committee of five was appointed to call a 
world’s peace congress in connection with the exhibition 
to be held in this country in 1892. The conference of 
the American States at Washington is to be memorialized 
to recommend treaties of arbitration to each nation on 


this continent. 


—We were rejoiced to read Dr. Miner’s five articles in 
the Boston daily Herald on the Paris Peace Congress, its 
personnel, discussions, resolutions and results. They were 
copied in full into other papers, and are worthy of a still 
wider circulation. His proposition in the Congress to 
exempt poor men from conscription excited remarkable 
interest, especially among the English workingmen who 
were largely represented on its floor. Do not fail to read 
his ‘*‘Step Towards Disarmament” on another page. 





—We can hardly credit the newspaper report that Yale 
College is to have a United States military instructor who 
is to teach ‘‘tactics” and drill the students as soldiers. 

Still more incredible is the report that the Yale 
Faculty are highly elated at this new departure. Prof. 
Sargent has proved that for purposes of health, the exer- 
cise of a gymnasium is far preferable to the set military 
drill. As to evangelical piety united with sound learning, 
for which we had supposed Yale stood, we cannot see how 
the new drill will help that. Give us instead instruction 
in Arbitration as a part of international law. 





—The outline of the history of the modern Peace move- 
ment by Rev. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, is a model of multum in parvo. It is 
marked by clearness, conciseness and comprehensiveness. 
Any omission was an inadvertence and the author will 
regret. more than we that the name of the first Secretary 
of the American Peace Society was accidentally left out. 

The Friend’s Review says : 

‘*But one important name was therein omitted ; that of 





Wm. Ladd. Born in 1778, this eminent philanthropist 
was one of the founders of the American Peace Society, 
and was for a time its President. He edited in succession 
two Peace journals, and wrote much and ably on the sub- 
ject. It is doubtful whether any other man of his time did 
more for the cause of Peace than William Ladd.” 





THE OPENING IN ITALY. 


No people are so opposed to war as the Italian people ; 
no people are more animated with humanitarian senti- 
ments and disposed to go in heartily (se passioner) for a 
great cause linked with civilization and progress. Re- 
member, these are the people which, coming out of a 
slavery that had lasted ten centuries, suddenly woke in 
1848, and in Tuscany and Romagna, without striking a 
blow, freed themselves in a few years from secular 
tyranny. 

I must repeat here what I told you and other friends of 
Peace at Paris. With about $4000 a year (by assiduous 
labor we might collect $1000 in Italy) we might organize 
eight or ten great meetings each year; hold every week 
at Milan and other cities, chiefly in Northern and Central 
Italy, Conferences on Peace; give contributions to the 
Committees which need help; issue popular publications, 
beginning with a ‘‘Catechism Against War.” The ‘*Ap- 
peal to Women” sent me will be entirely distributed in 
two or three days. 

As fora daily paper, Z/ Secolo wiil suffice at present, 
and does not need subsidies. A daily paper expressly 
got up would cost above 100,000 francs, and would not 
give results proportionate to the expense. A special 
organ of Italian Peace Societies will be published by the 
Committee at Rome, with pecuniary help from the Unione 
Lombarda. 

Iam convinced that with work like this just sketched, 
we might, in a few years, bring to our views the public 
opinion of a large part of Italy.—M. T.. Moneta in Arbi- 
trator. 





THE CONGREGATIONALISTS AND PEACE. 


At the Triennial Council of the Congregational churches 
of the United States held at Chicago, in 1886, and which 
meets in Worcester Oct. 9, 1889, the committee on the 
memorial of the American Peace Society nade the follow- 
ing report which was adopted. 

Resolved, That the great subject of preserving peace 
between the nations of the earth still appeals to us as 
Christians and patriots: We see the evils which neces- 
sarily accompany or follow from any war, even though 
that war be apparently inevitable. 

We do not fail to recognize the valor and self-devotion 
of men who serve their country in the field ; but we would 
avoid the need of such sacrifice. We see also the possible 
interference with the preaching of the gospel in mission 
lands involved in hostilities. We, therefore, record our 
earnest approval of Christian efforts to educate our people 
to sentiments of peace. We warmly favor arbitration as 
the final means of adjusting difficulties between nations. 
We give our cordial and earnest support to the aim and 
work of the American Peace Soctrery in its efforts to 
promote the general and specific objects it has in hand, 
and assure that organization of our co-operation in its 
Christian work. 
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THE WEDDING ANTHEM OF THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


O Perfect Love, all human thought transcending, 
Lowly we kneel in prayer before Thy Throne, 
That theirs may be the love that knows no ending 

Whom Thou for evermore dost join in one. 


O Perfect Life, be thou their full assurance 
Of tender charity and steadfast faith, 
Of patient hope, and quiet, brave endurance, 
ith childlike trust that fears no pain nor death. 


Grant them the joy which brightens earthly sorrow ; 
Grant them the peace which calms all worldly strife, 
And to life’s day the glorious unknown morrow 
That dawns upon eternal love and life. 
—BARNABY. 





A BRIER ROSE. 
MARIA L. EVE. 


Is this the boon desired so much, 
This thorny rose we cannot touch, 
But we are wounded for our pains, 
Yet clasp it while the thorn remains ? 
For Love did once in Eden dwell, 
Ere yet among the thorns it fell, 
That now is but a brier rose 

Amid the wilderness that grows. 


No sweeter rose was ever seen ; 

But, ah! her thorns, how sharp and keen, 
How deep they pierce, how long abide, 
How closely in her beauty hide. 

For every rose a thorn, a tear— 

Who wants a flower that costs so dear ? 
For love is but a brier rose, 

A thing of joy, beset with woes. 


But, ah! how rich, and red, and rare 
Her roses are. Who would not dare 
The wounding of her thorns to bear 
This fairest earthly rose to wear! 
For there is nothing sweeter here, 
Tho’ full of thorns and costing dear ; 
And it will bloom one day, be sure, 
A brier rose no more, no more. 





PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH ON ‘*PROGRESS 
AND WAR.” 


R. B. HOWARD. 


No more interesting paper, on the general subject of the 
attitude of mankind as to war, has lately appeared, than 
one by the above writer, in the July number of Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine. The ‘‘despairing secretary of a Peace 
Society,” whose New York address suggested so able a 
treatise, did not labor in vain. Nobody doubts the growth 
of the Peace sentiment, which the writer so well states 
and illustrates. That growth is as evident as the pro- 
gress of civilization. The 60,000 people killed by Henry 
VIII. in Great Britain indicate an outgrown barbarism, 
as do the greater infrequency and mitigated cruelty of 
wars. But in reading the artiele we are not convinced of 
the soundness of certain positions of the writer. For in- 
stance, the argument that the Gospel countenances war 
has been fepeatedly answered. But Professor Smith 


again mentions the soldier ‘‘whom John the Baptist did 
not command to give up his calling,” but only his prac- 
tice of extortion, as evidence that he considered that call- 
ing necessary. Christ seems to have directed his teach- 
ings largely to individuals rather than institutions. He 
did not denounce the cruel and arbitrary rule of Rome, 
nor the system of Slavery. His method was to teach men 
principles of conduct which, if practised, would inevitably 
modify and abolish bad institutions. Such was his course 
as to War. If anyone will explain to us how a soldier’s 
profession in the time of Christ, or at any time, is con- 
sistent with loving enemies, doing them good, by forgiv- 
ing and feeding them, with the profession of a soldier in 
war, we will concede that the Great Teacher did not op- 
pose war and warriors. Professor Smith calls attention 
to the two religious soldiers whom our Lord commended, 
—the Centurion Cornelius, and the other, whose servant 
he healed. Certainly no countenance of war can be found 
in the connected incidents. The Centurions are com- 
mended for alms and prayers, benevolence towards Jews, 
their natural enemies, and for faith and obedience, virtues 
which any soldier might exercise, and which are com- 
mendable inany man. Butour Lord, never by a whisper, 
praised the profession of arms. He nowhere eulogized 
physical courage, or praised men for brave fighting, or 
any form of wounding, much less killing, either their 
military enemies or their civil oppressors, insulters, and 
enslavers. All of this may be approved by mankind, but 
one fails to find it in the Gospel of the Son of God. 

But Professor Smith—who occasionally seems to lapse 
into opinions which have been left behind and are out- 
grown—alleges that the expression ‘‘warring a good war- 
fare,” and similar military figures in the Epistles, are proofs 
that the moral character of the things symbolized is not con- 
demned. A writer employs such figures of speech as are 
familiar to his readers, that he may the more readily and 
vividly convey his meaning. The fact that our Lord de- 
rscribes His coming as like that of the thief, for silence and 
uneaxpectedness, does not indicate any approval of stealing. 
Soldiers were everywhere in the Roman Empire, as they 
are to-day in Europe. Paul had one to ‘‘keep him.” He 
was a long time chained to a soldier. Nobody could look 
out of his window and not see one passing. No wide 
prospect would open, without being somewhere adorned 
(or obstructed) by military display. Hence, if Paul was 
to write intelligibly, he would illustrate discipleship of 
Jesus by the qualities of a good soldier. He would com- 
mend a ‘fight of faith.” He would speak of the sharp 
but bloodless *‘sword of the Spirit.” Like the grass of 
the field and the fowls of the air, in the teaching of our 
Saviour, on the open mountain side, so were military men 
and things to His imprisoned or persecuted disciples. 

Indeed, nearly all written history, poetry, and fiction is 

equally warlike. All languages, whatever else they may 
lack—even a word to express home, or God—never lack 
the words that express the avocations. virtues, or pas- 
sions of the soldier. 
Since this is so, the sacred writings would have been 
as unintelligible as if cast in the mould of modern scientific 
terms, had they excluded the figures and symbols which 
the world has learned to understand. Much of the sym- 
bolism of the Book of Revelations may be accounted for 
in the same way.—London Herald of Peace. 





I have lived to know that the secret of happiness is 








never to allow your energies to stagnate.—Adam Olarke. 
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THE PEACE REIGN. 
JAMES THOMSON. 


O first of human blessings and supreme ! 

Fair Peace! how lovely, how delightful thou ! 
By whose wide tie the kindred sons of men 
Like brothers live, in amity combined 

And unsuspicious faith ; while honest toil 
Gives every joy, and to those joys a right 
Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 

Pure is thy reign ; when, unaccursed by blood, 
Naught, save the sweetness of indulgent showers, 
Trickling, distils into the verdant glebe ; 
Instead of mangled carcasses, sad scene, 

When the blithe sheaves lie scattered o’er the field ; 
When only shining shares, the crooked knife, 
And hooks imprint the vegetable wound ; 
When the land blushes with the rose alone, 
The falling fruitage and the bleeding vine. 

O Peace, thou source and soul of social life ; 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence 

Science his views enlarges, Art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all her ports ; 
Blessed be the man divine who gives us thee! 
Who bids the trumpet hush his horrid clang, 
Nor blow the giddy nations into rage ; 

Who sheathes the murderous blade; the deadly gun 
Into the well-piled armory returns ; 

And, every vigor from the work of death 

To grateful industry converting, makes 

The country flourish and the city smile. 
Unviolated, him the virgin sings, 

And him the smiling mother to her train. 

Of him the shepherd in the peaceful dale 
Chants ; and, the treasures of his labor sure, 
The husbandman of him, as at the plow 

Or team he toils. With him the sailor soothes, 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave ; 
And the full city, warm, from street to street 
And shop to shop responsive, rings of him. 
Nor joys one land alone; his praise extends 
Far as the sun rolls the diffusive day ; 

Far as the breeze can bear the gifts of peace, 
Till all the happy nations catch the song. 





THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND 
ARMAMENTS. 


At Edinburgh on June 4, 1889, at the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland, resolved : 

‘*Whereas, the increase uf the armaments of Europe is 
exhausting the resources of the nations and imperilling 
their peace, and is contrary to the principles and hostile 
to the interests of Christianity, the General Assembly 
resolve to petition Parliament to consider what can be 
done to remove or lessen this great evil, and to promote 
arbitration in the quarrels of nations; and further, the 
Assembly, recognizing the solidarity of the Church of 
Christ, resolve, as far as may be found practicable, to 
communicate with other churches at home and abroad, 
with the view of interesting them in this cause, and en- 
treating them to do what may be in their power to further 
the peace of the world, and appoint the following com. 
mittee to draw up both a petition to Parliament and a 
letter to the Church of Christ, in terms of this resolution : 
—Dr. Walter C. Smith, Professor Simpson, Mr. James 
MacDonald and the Clerk.” 

The same General Assembly have also through their 
Moderator, Rev. D. Laird, issued the following letter to 
the Churches : 





‘‘We offer no apology for venturing to address you, at 
present, on a matter which we feel sure is as deeply in- 
teresting to you as it is to us. 

“Of late years we have noted with grave anxiety the 
growth of vast and burdensome armaments in every 
country of Europe, not excepting our own, and the fre- 
quent alarms of coming war, and constant feeling of 
insecurity, caused by those terrible preparations. There- 
fore it has seemed not unmeet to appeal to you, and to 
all the Churches of Christ, in a spirit of brotherly love to 
unite with us in prayer to the common Father, that He 
would be pleased to avert those apprehended evils; and 
to beseech you also to do what in you lies to bring about 
a mutual reduction of those Armaments, which are every- 
where more than the burdened peoples are able to bear. 

‘It is not for us to say what measures, if any, it.may 
be in your power to take for this end, beyond bringing it 
under the notice of that branch of the Church, over 
which your influence or authority extends. But we feel 
assured that you are not less desirous than we are ‘to 
undo heavy burdens,’ and to realize the Gospel hope of 
‘Peace on earth;’ and that, consequently, you will not 
take it amiss that we have approached you with an as- 
surance of our heartfelt sympathy, and our willingness to 
co-operate with you in any well-considered effort to 
substitute peaceful Arbitration in the quarrels of nations 
for the terrible gage of battle. Praying God to have you 
in His holy keepiog, I remain, 

‘‘In Name and by Authority of the Assembly, 
JOHN LAIRD, D. D., 
Moderator.” 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


On June 14 the visiting American Engigeers were en- 
tertained by the reception committee at a banquet, which 
was given in the Guildhall of the city of London by the 
express permission of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commons of the City in Common Council assembled. 
The guests were received in the library by Sir John 
Coode. The Guildhall was decorated with trophies of 
American flags. Sir J Coode presided. On the right of 
the chair were the United States Minister, Sir E. Thorn- 
ton, Mr. Whittemore, Sir J. Fowler, Mr. A. E. Hunt, 
Sir D. Salomons, Professor Elihu’ Thomson, Mr. Aber- 
nethy, Professor Thurston, the Dean of Westminster, 
Mr. Archbald, Sir G. B. Bruce, Mr. Kerchoff, Gen. Sir 
R Harrison, Sir T. Chambers, Sir W. Thomson, and 
others. 

The Chairman: It is my strong belief that one of the 
most potent factors in the prosperity of America has been 
that pure Christianity which was carried to its shores 
more than 200 years ago by those grand old Pilgrim 
Fathers, of whom it was so well written by the mother of 
one of their deceased vice-presidents—Mrs. Hemans :— 

a have left unstained what there they found,— 
reedom to worship God.” 


(Cheers.) Between the peoples of this country and 
those of the United States there existed, and let us pray 
God that there may ever exist, the most cordial feelings 
of harmony and good will. (Cheers.) Were we not all 
of one blood? Had it not been well said that blood is 
thicker than water? We on this side of the Atlantic 
designated our country as the ‘‘United Kiogdom;’’ our 
American -cousins on the opposite shores had entitled 
theirs the ‘‘United States.” Let both so unite together 
and so act towards each other that they might ever live in 
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perfect harmony and peace; and might our descendants. 
with our brethren in the southern hemisphere and their 
descendants, unitedly fulfil the great destiny which seemed 
manifestly to be in store for the Anglo-Saxon race. 
(Cheers. ) 

Hon. Robert Lincoln, United States Minister, responded : 

As representing his fellow-citizens, he heartily recipro- 
cated the affection with which the Queen was regarded by 
all her subjects, and Americans, whether they were en- 
gineers or not, accepted the courtesies and hospitalities of 
that day as something far beyond any merely personal 
compliment. They were accepted as an earnest of the 
kind feeling which existed between the two countries, 
and which, it was hoped, might never be broken. (Cheers.) 
He was glad to be associated with these hospitalities, 
which were not extended by strangers to strangers, but 
were reunions between neighbors and friends. (Cheers.) 
They had been made neighbors and friends by the appli- 
cation of the skill and learning developed in the various 
branches of the profession of hosts and guests alike. 
These developments were every year making the world 
more and more one vast community. Celerity of move- 
ment, directed by electric wires and cables, facilitated the 
universal distribution of the products of all nations, and 
tied them together in the common interest of peace over 
all the world for all time. Engineers were doing more 
than diplomatists to cement the common brotherhood of 
man. 





THE FRANCO-GERMAN DISPUTE. 
HODGSON PRATT. 


Germany considers that the historic relations existing 
between her and France, culminating in the French de- 
mand of 1870, made it necessary for the strategic security 
of Germany that the latter should occupy Alsace and 
Lorraine in permaaence; in the second place Germany 
avers that if, at the end of a war like the last, a treaty is 
signed by the two contending parties, the first principles 
of good faith demand that the defeated party shall accept 
the conditions of the treaty, not in form only, but in 
spirit, with a full intention of abiding by the result. 

On the other hand, French people consider, I suppose, 
that every such treaty is liable to revision, either by con- 
sent or by a fresh war which shall cancel it. Further, 
they advance this argument, that the occupation of these 
two provinces is a standing menace to the peace and 
security of Frauce; while the first law in the policy of a 
nation is that of self-preservation, and, also, that accord- 
ing to prinviples of universal right now recognized in this 
age, no people can be transferred from one sovereignty 
to another against its will. 

Here is a brief statement of some rival claims which 
endanger the peace of all Kurope, and tend rapidly towards 
the bankruptcy of the States. 

It appears to me that the first duty of the Peace Societies 
of the world is to consider how this abiding danger can be 
dealt with by a joint action of the neutral States. By the 
neutral States | mean those outside France and Germany. 
I am utterly opposed to all alliance fur or against eitber 
of these two States. The duty of every other State is to 
do its share as arbitritor in this gigantic and disastrous 
quarrel. Any government which departs from its neu- 
trality in joining in an alliance with either France or 
Germany does a wrong, first to its own people, and 
secondly to Europe, by enlarging the area of the quarrel, 





and, therefore, of the future war. Unless France and 
Germany will of themselves come to an understanding. it 
is the most sacred duty of all the other States to form 
themselves into a league of mediators in this matter. Let 
each of those States select its best jurists and statesmen 
to form a congress for the judicial consideration of this 
deadly conflict. Let such congress endeavor to arrive at 
a clear exposition of the facts and of the possible solution 
of the dispute, based upon justice, not only towards 
France and Germany, but towards the innocent and suffer- 
ing populations of all the rest of Europe. 

Suppose there were to arise in any community a quarrel 
between two families or individuals, so terrible and lasting 
in its bloody and destructive effects that the interest of 
the whole community itself was concerned in putting an 
end to that strife. would they not have a moral right to 
do so, even if no precise legal enactment or code gave 
them the authority of interference? The safety of the 
whole community placed in peril by certain of its members 
gives the highest juridical right to the community over 
those individuals. Is not this a fair illustration of the 
attitude of the whole of Europe towards those two mem- 
bers of the European community called France and 
Germany ?— Concord. 





INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATIONS. 


A public meeting will be held in the Cotumsus 
Avenve (Universauist) Cuurca, Sunpar, Ocroser 6, aT 
7.30 P. M. 

Hon. Rosert Treat Parne will preside and make 
the opening address. 

Tne delegates of the American Peace Society to the 
recent World’s Peace Congress at Paris will be present 
and give some account of that very significant meeting. 
They are Rev. R. B. Howarp, Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., 
and Mr. Francis B. Girman. The Commissioners to the 
Pan-American Conference are announced to be in Boston, 
and will be invited to attend. The peaceful relations of 
the three Americas; the coming Maritime Congress at 
Washington; the World’s Peace Congress of 1892—the 
first to be held in the Western Hemisphere; the attitude 
and duty of the United States towards the peace of the 
world; such are the vital topics to be discussed. The 
public are cordially invited. Per order of the Executive 
Committee of the American Peace Society. 

Epwarp 8S. Tosey, Chairman. 





The Universal Republic, commenting on the call for the 
last annual meeting of the American Peace Society says: 

‘* A more auspicious time for the work there has never 
been. Now, for the first time in the history of the race, 
there is something like general or popular concert of 
thougnt in favor of Disarmament and Peaceful Arbitra- 
tion. It is no longer the seemingly hopeless struggle of 
a few lovers of their fellow-men, here and there, but the 
Peoples are at last being touched—the masses are at last 
awakening to the fact that the bereavements, heart-aches, 
destructions and burdens imposed upon them by and 
through wicked wars are wholly unnecessary, and the 
popular demand for the gradual reduction and final abol- 
ishment of war taxes is being heard around Thrones and 
Senates. The Era of Universal Peace will come in with 
the twentieth century.” 
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QUESTIONS. 


What burns our factories, cities, mills, 
And soaks our fields with crimson rills, 
Then glorifies the man who kills? 

is war, an ancient custom. 


What causes taxes to oppress ? 
What hinders works of righteousness, 
And multiplies the fatherless, 

Like this unholy custom ? 


Why do foul murders still increase, 

And fireside papers never cease 

To publish crime, instead of peace ? 
Because, it is the custom. 


What swallows, without stint or measure, 
The nation’s wealth of blood and treasure, 
Till even Satan smiles with pleasure 

On this his chosen custom ? 


What leads our youth to think ’tis right 

To train with guns, and learn to fight 

And kill, like genteel demons’ might ? 
Hark to the answer: Custom. 


Why float war-ships o’er oceans wide ? 
Why build huge forts on every side, 
And monster cannon still provide, 

To keep alive this custom ? 


Why pastors choose for illustration 

Pictures of war and desolation, 

To point the truth of inspiration? 
Why not condemn the custom ? 


What other faith or gospel seed, 

Like this, our peaceful, Christian creed, 

Can e’er supply the world’s great need, 
And end this horrid custom ? 


What leading sect has ever been 
Brave to rebuke this giant sin, 
Opening its doors, to let none in 

Who sanction this vile custom ? 


Why need we stain our history’s page 

With bloody deeds of hero rage ; 

Why not make this the golden age 
Of better, purer custom ? 





FATHER DAMIEN, THE HERO OF CHARITY. 


This Roman Catholic priest died in the work of re- 
lieving the suffering of incurable lepers at the Sandwich 
Islands, to whose succor no one would go till he set the 
example. The Month gives the following account of his 
last days and words: 

‘On the 28th he took to his bed and on the 30th be- 
gan his direct preparation for death by a general con- 
fession and renewal of his vows. ‘You see my hands,’ 
he said, ‘all the wounds are healing, and the crust is 
becoming black. You know that is a sign of death. 
Look at my eyes, too; I have seen so many lepers die 
that I can’t be mistaken. Death is not far off. I should 
have liked to see the Bishop again; but le bon Dieu is 
calling me to keep Easter with Himself! God be blessed !’ 
On April 2, ‘How good God is,’ he said during the day, 
‘to have preserved me leng enough to have two priests 
hy my side at my last moments, and also to have the 


been my Nunc Dimittis. The work of the lepers is as- 
sured, and so I’m no longer necessary, and willsoon go 
‘sup yonder.”’ I then begged him to leave me his mantle, 
like Elias, in order that I might have his great heart. 
‘Why, what would you do with it?” he asked. ‘It is all 
full of leprosy.’ 

‘“‘A few days of respite, even of rallying and hope, 
followed. The good Sisters of Charity often visited him. 
Everybody admired his wonderful patience. ‘He, so 
ardent, so lively, so robust, was thus nailed down to his 
miserable couch, yet without much pain. He was laid on 
the ground on a wretched mattress, like the poorest leper. 
We had the greatest difficulty to get him to accept a bed. 
And how poorly off he was! He who had spent so much 
money to relieve the lepers had so far forgotten himself 
that he had not a change of linen or bed clothes.’ On 
the 13th he had a bad relapse, and all hope was at an 
end. A little after midnight he received Holy Communion 
for the last time, and began occasionally to lose con- 
sciousness. The next day he still recognized his com- 
rades, but could not speak, though from time to time he 
affectionately pressed theirhands. On the 15tb his agony 
began, and soon all was over. He died without any 
effort, as if going to sleep. After death all marks of 
leprosy disappeared from his face, and the wounds in his 
hands were quite dried. Strange to say, at his own 
request he was buried under a large pandanus tree. 
When he first landed at Molokai he had no dwelling, and 
was obliged to sleep for several nights under the shade of 
this tree, and for this reason he desired to be buried 
there.” 

The public mind has been deeply and justly stirred by 
the story of Father Damien at Molokai and his self- 
sacrificing devotion. But this self-denying labor of love 
amongst lepers is being and has been carried on by the 
Moravians (English and German) for more than half a 
century. In 1818 a Moravian missionary and his English 
wife entered upon their perilous duties at the Leper 
Hospital for Hottentots in South Africa; and Robben 
Island, with its hundreds of pitiable sufferers is a standing 
witness to many years of devoted and successful effort. 
In 1867 a similar work of mercy was begun amongst the 
numerous lepers at Jerusalem. The original asylum, 
once enlarged to meet the demand for admission, has now 
been superseded by a capacious building. And at this 
moment no fewer than four devoted Moravians—heroes, 
indeed—are consecrating their lives to this service. 





A PACIFIC HERO. 


There has just expired at Rye, England, an old sailor, 
named James Bayley, who was known to have saved no 
fewer than twenty-six lives frequently, at the imminent 
risk of his own. On one occasion he kept three men 
afloat in Sunderland Harbor until they were rescued, and 
he twice saved the occupants of Deal boats which had 
capsized off the South Foreland, including a nephew of 
Lord Bramwell. 





—One hundred and twenty-six (126) members of the 
British Parliament have signified in writing their ad- 
hesion to the International Arbitration League of which 





good Sisters of Charity at the Leproserie. That has 


W. R. Cremer, M. P., is secretary. 
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PROF. BRYCE ON THE “AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH.” 


Our library has been enriched by the purchase of the 
two volumes thus entitled. They will instruct any man, 
English or American, who will read them. Mr. Bryce 
remarks truly (vol. iii., p. 247) on the growing friendli- 
ness of the Americans to England :—*‘ Considering how 
much commoner is hatred than love, or at least jealousy, 
between nations, considering the proverbial bitterness of 
family quarrels, and considering how intense was the 
hatred felt in the United States towards England fifty 
years ago, rekindled by the unhappy war of 1812, kept 
alive by the sensitiveness of the one people and the arro- 
gance of the other, imprinted afresh on new generations 
in America by silly school-books and fourth of July 
harangues, inflamed afresh by the language of a large 
section of English society during the Civil War, it is one 
of the remarkable events of our time that a cordial feeling 
should now exist between the two chief branches of the 
English race. 

‘* The settlement of the‘ Alabuma’ claims has con- 
tributed to it. The democratization of England, and the 
growth of literature and science in America, have con- 
tributed to it. The greater respect which Europeans have 
come to show to America has contributed to it. But the 
ocean steamers have, perhaps, done most of all, because 
they have enabled the two peoples to know one another.” 

Such a book as this increases international fellowship. 
It is full, fair, accurate and comprehensive. Its criticisms 
will do us good, and its information will leave any reading 
Englishman without excuse for ignorance of our national 
institutions and life. That two peoples having so much 
in common should engage in arming against and provoking 
war with each other is almost inconceivable. 





A DEFENCE OF MISSIONARY WORK. 


The Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger of New Haven contributes 
to the June Forum a strong and interesting defence of 
missions against the common utilitarian argument that 
the missionary’s task is an impossible one. Dr. Munger 
maintains that the number of converts and churches bears 
but the slightest relation to the success of a missionary. 
‘‘He yoes toa nation with a Bible in one hand and a 
catechism in the other—a simple and pathetic figure, but 
the catechism is forgotten and the Bible has grown into a 
charter of freedom and true national life.”” The great 
power of the missionary lies in the fact that the growth of 
civilization has not been ‘‘through the spread of the aris but 
of ideas, and the chief agents have been living men with 
empty hands but believing hearts. At the sources of the 
civilization of every nation in Europe lie the names of 
individual men who were unversed in a knowledge of the 
arts of their day, but carried only the seed-wheat of 
spiritual fact and moral ideas.” The task of the mis- 
sionary to the East is to start those nations again on that 
career of endless progress which is the prerogative of 
man, and which differentiates him from the lower creation ; 
and this he thinks can be done by the Christian mis- 
sionary better than through any other agency. ‘‘One 
missionary will do more to start the living current of 
civilization than all the delegations, simply because he 
begins farther back in his teaching and awakens con- 
science, and the sense of selfhood, and of the dignity of 
human nature. The life of nations, as of man, is from 
within outward.” 


TO LORD TENNYSON : 
On his Eightieth Birthday, August 6, 1889. 
LEWIS MORRIS. 


Master and friend! too swift on noiseless feet 
Thy hurrying decades fleet with stealthy pace ; 
Yet not the less thy voice is clear and sweet, 
And still thy genius mingles strength with grace. 
On thy broad brow alone and reverend face 
Thy fourscore winters show, not on thy mind. 
Stay, Time, a little while thy headlong chase ; 
Or passing, one Immortal leave behind, 
For we are weak, and changeful as the wind. 
Stay with us; ’neath thy spell the world grows fair. 
Our hearts revive, our inmost souls are stirred, 
And all our English race awaits thy latest word! 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Born in Cambridge August 29, 1809. 


Genius of dual flame by Nature lit, 

With twin-born lights of poesy and wit, 

Whose penciled beams in threads of thought intwine, 
And clear through fourscore years of veiling shin 
The century’s old—a decade sole remains— 

Our autocrat in Fancy’s youth still reigns. 

Your virile verse reveals no swerving rays— 
Your poise of theme no senile lapse betrays. 
Share long the glow of lines that shall not die, 
Their sparkle’s living reflex in your eye— 
Chastened as diamond facets, keen and pure, 
Fashioned alike to glisten and endure. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MARINE CONFERENCE. 


The names and post-office addresses of the American 
delegates to the International Marine Conference are as 
follows: Rear Admiral S. R. Franklin, Washington, 
D. C.; Captain ‘Y. P. Sampson, U. S. Navy, Command- 
ant of the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland ; Cap- 
tain James W. Norcross, East Boston, Mass. ; Captain 
John W. Shackford, Philadelphia, Pa.; William W. 
Goodrich, Esq., New York City; Clement A. Griscom, 
Esq., Philadelphia, Pa., and Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, 
Supt. of Life Saving Department of United States Gov- 
ernment, Washington, D.C. The purpose of this confer- 
ence is to devise an international signal code and ‘rules 
of the road,” in order to lessen the dangers of collision 
and in other ways to increase the security of life and 
property at sea. The objects of the gathering are purely 
humanitarian ones. The conference had been approved 
by the chief boards of trade and similar commercial organ- 
izations in this country. Congress had appropriated 
$20,000 for it Invitations have been sent out to the im- 
portant maritime Powers, and most of the invitations have 
been accepted. 

The conference is to hold its sessions in Washington, 
D. C. 





Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes advises young men not to 
smoke. ‘‘It is liable to injure the sight,” he says, ‘‘to 
render the nerves unsteady, to enfeeble the will, and to 
enslaye the nature to an imperious habit likely to stand 





in the way of a duty to be performed.” 
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A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


Give us Peace in our time, O Lord, 
From the desolating sword, 

From the devastating flame,— 
Peace! Peace! in Thy holy name! 


Those preachers of thy Word 
Are false to the trust conferr’d, 
Who defile the ‘temple gate 
With the heresies of hate. 


The eyes of the young men glow 
As the wild war trumpets blow, 
And the women shout and cry 
As they cozen them forth to die. 


There they go, the brave and strong, 
For the right that may be wrong, 
To feed the.ravenous tomb 

With their beauty and their bloom. 


From the mountains to the sea 
Floats up, O Lord, to Thee— 
To the footstool of thy throne— 
The long, low, tremulous moan 


Of a childless multitude, 
Tender, and fair, and good ; 
Of mothers forlorn, forlorn, 
Bereft of their early born. 


And of widows, forlorn as they, 
Whose hope, whose prop, whose stay 
Lie low in the hasty grave 

Of the unreturning brave. 


For the sake of the perishing realms 
Which dire passion overwhelms ; 
For the sake of their outraged laws, 
And of Liberty’s holy cause, 


Send us, oh! send us Peace ! 

Let all guilty carnage cease. 

Oh, stay the avenging rod— 
Peace! Peace! O Lord, our God! 





LETTERS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 
No. I. 
FROM TIMOTHY B. B*~ ‘TY, OF NORTH BERWICK, ME. 


RAMALLAH, JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 
July 22, 1889. 


My dear friend, Rowland B Howard: 


After visiting Lower Egypt, the valley of the Nile, and 
climbing the great Pyramid of Gizeh, our little party 
landed at Jaffa early in second month last, since which 
time we have visited all the most interesting biblical places 
in the ** Land,” and have had excellent opportunities for 
studying the land, the people and their habits. The few 
months thus spent have been the most interesting of any 
in my life before. We formed a little party of nine, all 


‘congenial spirits,” of whom George A. Smythe, Esq. and 
wife, of Boston, were two, and with an excellent dragoman 
—one thoroughly well acquainted with the places of biblical 





interest, and with fourteen more men as muleteers and 
servants, with sixteen horses, nine mules, seven donkeys 
and one camel, with seven tents, we have traversed almost 
the entire country from ‘* Dan to Beersheba,” or literally, 
from Hebron, in the south, to the grand old Oriental city 
of Damascus, in the north. 

Every place we visited seemed fraught with something 
sacred in biblical history. As we stood under the old oak 
at Mamre, where Abraham bought the field and cave of 
Machpelah, and where he talked and walked towards Sodom 
with the angels, we felt, indeed, as though this was really 
sacred ground on which we were treading. As we sat under 
the old oak we read from our Bible the history of Abraham’s 
purchase. We were not allowed to go into the cave, it 
being in the hands of the Mohammedans. They have a 
large mosque built over the place, and no Christian is al- 
lowed to desecrate the place with his unhallowed presence. 
We visited the tomb of Abner, and the pool where 
David caused the death of the two sons of Rimmon (our 
nearest neighbors twenty minutes from here at Beeroth). 
See II. Sam., iv: 5-12. 

We visited the Cave of Adullam, where David, no 
doubt, as a shepherd boy, was familiar, and where he fled 
(II. Sam., xxiii: 13) in time of danger. This cave is 
in one of the wildest places we ever visited. With our ex- 
cellent guide we did not dare explore its intricate, hidden 
recesses without first fastening a line or ball of twine at 
the entrance by which we could find our way out. From 
Hebron to Bethlehem we pass by the wonderful ‘* Pools of 
Solomon,” to this day kept in pretty good repair, and 
water still goes through the old aqueduct from them to 
Jerusalem. As we rode over the delightful valley of 
Escol, and saw the luxuriant vines, we did not wonder 
that good old Caleb should desire this place for his inheri- 
tance. ‘To-day there are some of the largest grapes there 
we have seen in the whole country, and, we doubt not, 
would vie with our California productions. I lifted a 
bunch of half-grown ones, and counted on the single clus- 
ter one hundred and three grapes, and this bunch may not 
have been hardly an average. I hope to have a photo- 
graph taken of a bunch, if they ripen before we leave, 
which we expect to do in early August. 

We visited the **‘ Well of Bethlehem which is by the 
gate,” from which David so longed for a drink, and from 
that point we have the finest view of the fields of Boaz, 
and the ‘* Plains” where the shepherds watched their 
flocks on that eventful night. We visited the Cuurch of 
the Nativity, and were shown the place where our Saviour 
was said to have been born—the manger, etc., but there 
is so much superstition abounding, and so much gross ig- 
norance, we confess we could not enjoy our visit as we 
would have liked. ‘The place is in the hands chiefly of 
the Greeks (Christians!!). The action of these so-called 
Christians is one of the greatest drawbacks to the bring- 
ing in of the Mohammedans of any thing we discover. 
Many of the Mohammedans are sensible, understanding 
men, and see clearly the deeeption practised by the Greek 
Church on her votaries, in the kindling of the so-called 
‘** Holy Fire,” and other rites and ceremonies similar. 

Through the kindness of our American Consul, Mr. 
Gilman (who, by the way, is an earnest Christian man, 
and desirous of helping the missions all he can), we were 
provided with a place to witness this impious imposture, 
yearly practised. From our balcony in the Church of the 
Holy Sepuichre we looked down on a troubled sea of 
faces, as the thounands of human beings crowde‘l into the 
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least possible compass, swayed to and fro under the influ- 
ence of many passions, and, in the wildest confusion, 
waited for the fire to come down from Heaven. The Pasha 
of Jerusalem, in speaking of this mournful scene, enacted 
in the name of Christianity, said: ‘‘ Yes, I have to pro- 
vide four hundred Mohammedan soldiers to keep you 
Christians from killing each other during this frantic ex- 
citement.” 

We have spent some three weeks in Jerusalem, study- 
ing scenes and places of interest. We have walked or 
rode many times around the walls of Jerusalem, down the 
valleys of Hinnom, Gihon and Jehosaphat, and visited the 
Garden of Gethsemane and Mount of Olives. We have 
been down the thirteen deeply worn steps into the tomb of 
Lazarus, and realized the force of the words where Jesus 
called with a Loup voice, ‘* Lazarus, come forth.” 
We saw the ruins of the house of Mary and Martha at 
Bethany, and travelled over, we doubt not, the very paths 
our Blessed Lord trod while here on earth. Our visits to 
Hebron, Cave of Adullam, Jericho, Dead Sea and Jordan 
were performed on our own private account, independent 
of the party spoken of. Our “party” left Jerusalem 
March the 6th, and lunched that day under the shadow of 
a ‘great rock” in Bethel. 

We made our Bible our constant companion and guide- 
book, and at almost every step of the way we found cir- 
cumstances confirming and explaining the truths of the 
Bible. We spent an hour at Shiloh—now a deserted ruin 
—and remembered that here was the place where the 
youthful Samuel attended upon the aged Eli, and from 
here the Ark of God was taken by Hophni and Phineas 
and carried down to the battlefield, where it was captured 
by the Philistines. I. Sam., iv. 

In the latter part of the afternoon of our first day’s 
ride, as we reached the top of a hill, we suddenly came in 
sight of our encampment, seven white tents, pitched on a 
green, grassy plain, forming quite a little village. At 
sight of the tents we all gave a hearty cheer, and galloped 
into the camp. As the party alighted our tents were as- 
signed to us, and being numbered, we always occupied 
the same one. We shall never forget how like a- fairy 
scene the whole arrangement seemed to us as we stood in 
our tent door, and, for the first time, took in the view. 





DUCHESS CO. (N. Y.) PEACE MEETING. 


The Duchess Co. (N. Y.) Peace Society held its anni- 
versary at Wiley’s Grove, near Poughkeepsie August 25. 
Edward Crummey, Esq., presided and made the open- 
ing address. Prof. L. F. Gardner, C. C. Albro, Henry 
George and Mr. Fred Arnold also addressed the Society. 
Mr. George’s address was the feature of the day. He 
spoke of a recent visit to Europe, where he saw imple- 
ments of war, and regiments of soldiers, and heard of 
wars and rumors of wars. The meeting is a protest 
against all this. The speaker said we talk peace; we 
live and act war. The true greatness of a country is not 
in area, but in the lives of its people. He said he was 
ashamed of his country when she spends millions in build- 
ing vessels for war, and maintaining a standing army— 
a nation strong in conscious integrity and well doing. 

What shall we say of Europe, where the dams of 
ancient law and custom pen up the swelling waters; and 
standing armies weigh down the safety-valve, though 
year by year the fires grow hotter underneath? Whence 
shall come the new barbarians? Go through the squalid 





quarters of your great cities, and you shall see even now 
their gathering hordes ! 

The election of officers for 1890 was then held, resulting 
as follows: 

President—Edward Crummey. Vice-Presidents—Ed- 
ward Mott, W. J. Willing, Edward Barmore, Frank 
Haight, Theron Marshal, Fred Arnold. Secretary— 
Martha Deyo Canfield. Asst. Secretary—L. F. Gardner. 
Treasurer—P. S. Canfield. 

A series of resolutions were adopted. 

The first resolved that the killing of innocent people 
through war never settled political questions upon princi- 
ples of right and justice. 

The second resolved that courts of arbitration and 
conciliation should have precedents and power in settle- 
ment of difficulties. 

The third urges international arbitration, from the fact 
of past settlements of important questions by that means. 

The fourth deprecates the use of millions of dollars in 
the construction of war vessels. 

The fifth urges the difficulty with Canada be settled by 
reciprocity rather than retaliation. 

The sixth urges the disarmament of the 12,000,000 
soldiers in Europe. 

The seventh predicts much good from the Congress of 
American States in Washington in October. 

Another gave deserved recognition to the great services 
of Rev. Amando Deyo in the cause of Peace. 

The last urged that Congress, instead of building war 
vessels, spend money founding an international court of 
arbitration. 





THE GREAT PEACE CAMP MEETING. 


The anniversary of the Connecticut Peace Society at 
Mystic, Ct., August 29-30, drew the usual large number 
of people to the peaceful grove on the banks of the Mys- 
tic, and continued three days. President A. H Love was 
in the chair and as usual spoke often and eloquently from the 
platform. The report of the Paris delegation presented 
by Rev. Amando Deyo was one of the principal features 
of theoccasion. Frederic Douglass, the new minister to 
Hayti, wrote a letter, deploring the late war in Hayti, 
as injurious to the interests of the colored race, and signi- 
fied his intention of doing all within his power to render 
such destructive wars impossible in that country in the fut- 
ure. Rev. Dr. Derrick of N. Y., Rev. Paulus Moost of 
Liberia, Mrs. Mary F. Ormsby of New York, John W. 
Foster, Rev. Joseph Hooper, Rev. Dr. Miller of Connec- 
ticut, Mrs. Frances E. Harper of the W. C. T. U., John 
J. Copp, Rev. Frederick Denison, Mrs. Ida W, Benham, 
Levi K. Joslyn of Rhode Island, and Abel P. Tanner 
were among the speakers. The occasion was enlivened 
by spirited music. A series of resolutions were adopted. 
There were 3000 people present the second day. The 
New London Daily Telegraph testifies: ‘+A very large 
attendance was present at the meeting. Not a drunken 
person was seen upon the grounds. No policemen were 
present, yet there was no disturbance or disorder in this 
great assembly, showing that where there is no intoxicat- 
ing liquor there is generally peace. A marked impres- 
sion for the cause of peace and arbitration was evidently 
made upon the large and intelligent audience.” 

[The excellent report of the meetings which we have re- 
luctantly condensed renewed our regret that we were un- 
able to be present in accord with the kind invitation of 
Mr. Fred. E. Whipple the Secretary.”—Ep. ] 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


POVERTY AND PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 








The Public Ledger recently reported, without note or 
comment, the speech of an anti-Prohibitionist, in which 
occurs the following: ‘‘The effects of Prohibition in 
Maine indicate an enormous decrease in population. It 
has caused much land to be abandoned that can be had 
for little or nothing.” 

Upon examining the United States statistics for the 
period named, I found that the population had increased 
from 583.000 to 649,000. The valuation of the tarms 
alone was found to average $162 for each and every man, 
women and child in the State, and of manufactures $50 
for each inhabitant. Other figures, equally convincing, 
could be given to show the prosperity of the State under 
Prohibition. A word from the Quill is to the point: 

‘*Those who fear that Prohibition will injure our 
farmers by destroying a market, that of the brewers, we 
beg to call their attention to the Maine statistics, which 
will show that whereas twenty years ago nineteen out of 
every twenty farms were mortgaged, to-day not more 
than one in twenty is incumbered. In 1868 about 1800 
writs of foreclosure were issued, last year not more than 
five. Maine farmers are better situated to-day in every 
respect than are the farmers in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. Maine is under prohibition. Pennsylvania is 
under license. We claim that prohibition has not 
injured the farmers of Maine.”—Christian Statesman. 

Apropos to the above I may add that a recent visit 
(September 4, 1889), to the region on the confines of the 
towns of Winthrop and Wayne, Kennebec county, in the 
State of Maine, where I taught a district schovl in the 
winter of 1849-5C, then known as ‘‘ Skunk’s Misery,” and 
so called by reason of its poverty, drunkenness, squalor 
and crime, revealed to me a new, neat, white school-house 
in place of the one so dilapidated that the school was 
moved to a farmer’s kitchen that year. A number of 
new houses, and others evidently renovated occupied the 
places of former drunkard’s homes. The people who 
were notorious for illiteracy and Sabbath breaking now 
attend religious meetings and a Sabbath-school. The 
man condemned to State-prison for a crime committed 
while he was intoxicated, is now an exemplary, moral and 
Christian citizen of another locality. The very face of 
nature has improved, and the old ignorances and de- 
baucheries are traditions of the past. These forty years 
show marks of real progress in farming, thrift, intelli- 
gence and morality. The entire neighborhood were in 
1849 patrons of a grog-shop which prohibition has made 
impossible. 

The fish and cracker eating and rum-drinking loafers, 
who lounged on the ancient ‘‘ settle” of the shop and 
‘¢ swore by the Squire ” who dispensed groceries and grog, 
seem an extinct race. The civil war swept some of the 
poor fellows into its graves at Gettysburg and elsewhere, 
but those who are left behind have made a new and better 
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Intelligence received from Samoa states that peace 
has been formally concluded between the rival chiefs, 
Mataafa and Tamasese. 





THE CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES. 


The President of the United States has appointed the 
following named gentlemen to be the ten Commissioners 
of the United States, at the Conference of American 
States, to be held in Washington, D. C., November, 1889 : 

John B Henderson, Missouri; Cornelius N. Bliss, 
New York; Clement Studebaker, Indiana ; T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Boston; Charles R. Flint, New York; 
Henry G. Davis, West Virginia; M. Estee, California ; 
H. F. Hanson, Georgia; William H. Trescott, South 
Carolina, and Andrew Carnegie, Pennsylvania. 

The list comprises many able business men, most of 
them the political friends of the Administration, some of 
them well-known to the public. Mr. Carnegie is the only 
one who has been identified with the international arbi- 
tration movement, and to him the visit of the British 
Peace Deputation in 1887 owes much of its success. Mr. 
Henderson was known as a radical Republican in the 
days when opposition to the policy of President John- 
son was intense. Mr. Bliss is a business partner of Vice 
President Morton. Mr. Studebaker is the celebrated 
wagon-maker of South Bend, Indiana. Mr. Estee was 
prominent in the Republican National Convention which 
nominated Harrison and Morton. Mr. Trescott was the 
diplomatic agent of the State Department when Mr. 
Blaine was Secretary of State in President Garfield’s Cab- 
inet. Mr. Coolidge is a capitalist, a manufacturer, and a 
successful business man of Boston. Mr. Flint is of the 
house of Flint & Company, of New York, engaged in 
trade with South America. He is, perhaps, the largest 
rubber dealer in the United States. He also owns a 
large fleet of vessels, and is a director in the United 
States and Brazilian Steamship Company. Mr. Davis 
was a Senator from West Virginia for twelve years. He 
is now the President of the West Virginia Central Rail- 
road Company. 

The response on the part of the Central and South 
American States has been general and favorable. It is 
proposed to give the delegates a tour of observation 
through the principal industrial and commercial regions 
of the United States. 

There are thirty-five authorized representatives from 
South and Central America with their secretaries and 
families, and of these all have arrived or reported, except 
one from Chili and one from Ecuador, who are expected 
before the party starts on its tour. 

Of course the promotion of commerce is a leading mo- 
tive, but we can but hope that a general policy of Arbi- 
tration will be commended as contemplated in one of the 
propositions contained in the call. On this the friends of 
peace should insist. 





An enviable quickness of repartee was shown by a 
French actor when the head of a goose was thrown upon 
the stage. Advancing tothe footlights, he said: ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, if any one among you has lost his head, I shall be 


glad to restore it at the conclusion of the piece.” 





Which. is most obedient to the parson—the church 
bell or the organ? The bell says, ‘‘I ring if I am tolled,” 
and the organ ‘‘I am blowed if I do it.” 
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BISHOP NEWMAN AND GENERAL GRANT. 


The following extract from a recent letter of Bishop J. 
P. Newman of the M. E. Church is testimony that is 
welcome, though hardly necessary to confirm our faith in 
the fact that peace principles became dear to President 
a in his later years. It was published in the National 

iew. 

‘* The United States is strong enough and great enough 
to make a proposition to the world for the institution of 
a Supreme Court, representing all nations, before the 
bar of which shall come all questions hitherto settled by 
the sword. General Grant looked upon the Geneva Ar- 
bitration as the proudest feature of his civil administra- 
tion. He was never happier than when conversing in 
contemplation of that possible arbitration for the like ad- 
justment of all international difficulties. He used to say, 
that as the citizens of our States appeared before our 
Supreme Court, so the nations of the earth should appeal 
their wrongs to this Supreme Tribunal of the world.” 





THE FRENCH PRESS ON ARBITRATION. 
{From Galignani’s Messenger of July 3, 1889. } 


The remarkable Parliamentary Conference which has 
been in ses.ion during the past few days at the Hotel 
Continental was the first attempt to bring together un- 
officially the officially chosen representatives of different 
nations to consult upon the mutual interests of those na- 
tions. It owes its existence to certain members of the 
English and French legislative bodies which met in Paris 
last winter and issued a call for this Conference, which 
was especially intended to promote international arbitra- 
tion. The Conference consisted of over one hundred men 
who impressed those who saw them with the seriousness 
and dignity of their deliberations. They appointed able 
committees at their first session, held on June 29. These 
committees reported in favor of permanent treaties of ar- 
bitration between civilized nations, and advocated im- 
mediate action by the United States ot America, France. 
Italy and Great Britain for the adoption of such treaties, 
adding that the same policy would doubtless commend it- 
self ultimately to other nations of the world. They also 
deprecated overgrown armaments as threatening the peace 
of the world, and counselled their mutual and proportion- 
ate reduction. In these measures the Conference was 
largely in sympathy with the Universal Peace Congress 
which preceded it, but with which it had no connection. 
At the closing session the propositions mentioned were 
discussed and, as we stated yesterday, modified in some 
particulars and adopted. An annual Conference of the 
Legislators of various countries was advised, the first to 
meet in London July, 1890, for the expense of which it 
was proposed to raise £10,000. There have been at in- 
tervals general peace congresses since 1848. Govern: 
ments often meet by their diplomatic representatives. Sov- 
ereigns have frequently visited and consulted each other on 
subjects of mutuul interest to themselves and their people. 
But this successfully inaugurated scheme for an annual con- 
JSerence of persons representing in their own Parliament 
large bodies of people, for the express purpose of shaping 
international policy in the interest of peace, is something 
new. 





‘*O banish the tears of children! Continual rains upon 
the blossoms are hurtful.” 





FORBEARANCE. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


be should we pluck the dewy rose 

That scents the early morn, 

Or strive to snare the happy bird 
That warbles on the thorn ? 

We'll leave the flower to woo the sun, 
The free bird in the air, 

And walk thro’ pleasures, grasping none, 
Repaid if we forbear. 


When scorners scorn or foes revile, 
Or friends look dark and shy, 

We'll neither give them scorn for scorn, 
Nor pass them coldly by ; 

We'll check the storm of rising pride, 
And keep a temper fair, 

Warn’d by the angel at our side 
That whispers to forbear. 


And should the foe that did us wrong 
Lie powerless in our hands, 

We'll think no more of evil done, 
To shame him where he stands. 

We'll strive to act a nobler part ; 
We'll pity—hear—and spare, 

And win an entrance to his heart 
By all that we forbear. 





Now it remains to be seen whether practical statesman- 
ship will so formulate the resolutions of the Universal 
Peace Congress and embody them in actual treaties and 
international law that wars shall henceforth be next to an 
impossibility between the nations represented in this 
World’s Congress. If even the English-speaking people 
were unanimous and positive and outspoken in their de- 
clarations on this subject, it would go far toward bringing 
in the hoped-for era of universal peace. — The Farm, Field 
and Stockman. 





The less money expended in constructing and maintain- 
ing war-ships, alike unnecessary and barbarous, the more 
there will be in the hands of the people to devote to build- 
ing up a merchant marine. And this saving alone would 
more than offset the decrease in productive wealth that 
would result from reducing working-time from ten and 
twelve hours to six and eight hours, paying workers the 
same wages forthe short hours they now get for the long 
ones.— The Republic. 





—In approaching such a great problem as that of 
‘‘armed Europe” men need to know much more what 
God purposes than what kings and emperors are plan- 
ning. If we talk with some people, they know so much 
more of the opinions of statesmen and diplomatists, that 
they appear to have no faith in the power or purpose of 
God to thwart or overrule their plans.—Messiah’s 
Kingdom. 





John Bright said that four-fifths of the revenue of 
Great Britain is swallowed up in War and its prepara- 
tions. He further stated, that since the commencement 
of this century England has spent no less than four thou- 
sand four hundred and fourteen millions sterling on War 
and preparations for War ($22,070,000,000). 
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TO A PEACE CONGRESS. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


O faithful few, 
Who dare to hold God’s word and witness true, 
Whose clear-eyed faith transcends our evil time, 
And o’er the present wilderness of crime 
Sees the calm future, with its robes of green, 
Its fleece-flecked mountains, and soft streams between, 
Still keep the path which duty bids ye tread, 
Though worldly wisdom shake the cautious head ; 
No truth from Heaven descends upon our sphere, 
Without the greeting of the sceptic’s sneer ; 
Denied and mocked at till its blessings fall, 
Common as dew and sunshine, over all. 


Then o’er earth’s war-field, till the strife shall cease, 
Like Morven’s harpers, sing your song of peace ; 
As in old fable rang the Thracian’s lyre, 

Midst howl of fiends and roar of penal fire, 

Till the fierce din to pleasing murmurs fell, 

And love subdued the maddened heart of hell. 
Lend, once again, that holy song a tongue, 

Which the glad angels of the Advent sung, 

Their cradle anthem for the Saviour’s birth, 

Glory to God and peace unto the earth ! 


Through the ma discord send that calming word 
Which wind and wave on wild Genesareth heard, 
Lift in Christ’s name his Cross against the Sword ! 
Not vain the vision which the prophet saw, 

Skirting with green the fiery waste of war, 

Through the hot sand gleam, looming soft and calm 
On the sky’s rim, the fountain-shading palm. 

Still lives for earth, which friends so long have trod, 
The great hope resting on the truth of God,— 

Evil shall cease and violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day. 


BISMARCK’S WAR OF 1890. 


A Bristol (England) Sunday-school Union, of which Mr. 
J. Storrs Fry is president, has issued the following decla- 
ration : 

‘¢ There are on the Continent of Europe alone, more 
than ten millions of men prepared for instant war, besides 
the second and final reserves, which in 1889 are respec- 
tively eight millions and nine millions more. The oppres- 
sion of the working classes, in providing men for these 
vast armies and the extreme poverty of the laboring pop- 
ulation, in consequence of the war taxes, are terrible. 
In the rich plains of Lombardy, for example, the taxes 
amount to 40 or 45 per cent. on net returns, so that al- 
most the sole food of the laborer consists of maize, which, 
from its starchy nature, contains scarcely any bone form- 
ing elements. We all know that in France there is a deep 
feeling of hatred for Germany, and a cry of revenge for 
the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which may 
break out, and would lead to reprisals by the Germans. 

‘* Prince Bismarck, speaking to the Reichstag. in Jan- 
uary, 1887, is reported to have said, in reference to the 
future, that, ‘ In comparison with the war of 1890 (or I 
know not of what other year) the war of 1870 would be 
as mere child’s play in its effects on France, so that on 
the one side, as on the other, there would be the same en- 
deavor, viz.,—de saigner a blanc,’ to bleed white, in allu- 
sion to the cruel practice of bleeding calves before slaught- 
ering. 

« The public attention has been directed over and over 
again to the above facts, but the class benefited by the 





excessive expenditure of war, and the inflammatory ap- 
peals made by politicians and the governing classes to the 
ignorant portion of the people, have hitherto prevented 
the calm voices of reason and religion being heard. It 
seems, therefore, not only appropriate, but necessary that 
the blessed work of peace should more particularly de- 
volve on Bible Distribution and Sunday-school agency on 
the Continent, where the necessity is indeed great. Tak- 
ing France for example:—In the year 1561 there were 
two thousand Protestant churches, with pasters and cen- 
gregations, and two millions of followers, or one Protes- 
tant in every eight of the population. To-day there is 
but one in every fifty-five ! Whilst in England we have 
five millions of Sunday scholars, in France there are but 
45,000. The hope of France lies in the extension of 
Bible Distribution and Sunday-schools, teaching ‘ peace 
on earth and goodwill toward men.’ ”’ 





BOOK NOTICE. 


‘La Nouvelle Jerusalem, dapres les Enseignements 
@ Emmanuel Swedenborg : ses Progres dans le Monde; ses 
Principes de Droit Divin, et leurs Applications Sociales,” 
by M. Charles Humann, Barrister of the Paris Court of 
Appeal. Church Library, 12 Rue Thouin, Paris. 

Swedenborgians are peace men by the principles of their 
great apostle. While in Paris, a book with above title 
was kindly loaned us and we cordially agree with the sen- 
timents of an able review in a Paris periodical. The 
author writes in a clear, incisive style, and in pursuance 
of the same method as that adopted towards political and 
social questions he felicitously applies the doctrines and 
philosophy of his Church to art, science and literature. 

In regard to the Peace question the author points out 
that Swedenborg teaches that there is an influx from the 
Lord to angels and men, just as the soul fills the body in 
all its parts, character, however, depending upon man’s 
state of receptivity. It follows that the Lord does not 
think of a man in an isolated sense, but regards him from 
the point of view of the place which he occupies in the 
Grand man (or mankind in the aggregate). ‘The 
Universal Church on earth,” says Swedenborg, ‘‘is in 
presence of the Lord as one man ; but the church in which 
the Word is known, and the Lord by the Word, is as the 
heart and lungs of that one man. All men, as in the 
case of members of the body, derive their life from the 
heart and lungs.” Proceeding thence to concert of na- 
tions, M. Humann says: ‘‘The Christian must prefer 
his family to himself, his country to his family, and hu- 
manity to fatherland; but the fatherland must not incur 
the risk of being arbitrarily excluded from its legitimate 
place in the concert of the nations. As a matter of fact 
each nation fulfils a particular mission of usefulness that 
justifies its existence as a nation, and illustrates the prin- 
ciple of its nationality ; and all these divers principles of 
nationality form, in their ensemble, a harmony which em- 
braces humanity at large. The New Church 
doctrine of unity in variety, or of charity and social fra- 
ternity, has done much for the fusion of Christian ideas 
on wider basis than before, and this tendency has been 
largely derived from a more general study of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg’s writings. The London Times of June 5, 
1886, in giving an analysis of the books added to the 
British Museum between 1880 and 1885, states that ‘the 
public will be astonished to learn that the most active and 
energetic propagators of Christian doctrines are the 
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Swedenborgians, whose publications during the period 
under review were four times as numerous as those of any 
other Christian communion.’ It is evident, however, that 
before national manners and customs can be so changed as 
to produce peace and good-will towards men, the world’s 
heart or its will must be attuned to truth by a long series of 
struggles, as in the case of the individual in the work of 
reformation and regeneration. And the heart is indeed 
slow to be moved.” 


A PLEASING SIMILE. 


‘‘The Bible gives us a very fine image of this obstinacy of 
the will, or its indifference to truth, in the story of Esau’s 
birthright. The two brothers, Esau and Jacob, represent 
hieroglyphieally the two faculties of the soul, the will and 
the understanding. The will is slow of regeneration, be- 
cause it long continues heedless of its immortal birth- 
right to Heaven; but this birthright is as inalienable as 
man’s freedom, of which it represents the very essence. 
It is to be observed that the understanding, represented 
by Jacob, the younger brother, is the first to be enlight- 
ened by a glimmer of truth, and of this he very dexter- 
ously avails himself in order to seize upon Esau’s heritage. 
Things remain in that condition until the heart, that is to 
say the will, consents in its turn to be imbued with truth, 
which thenceforward is transformed into good. Thus 
the will is regenerated and it resumes its proper domina- 
tion over the intellect, or understanding. Esau therefore 
recovers his birthright, according to the biblical prophecy : 
‘It shall come to pass that when thou shalt have the 
dominion (over thy brother) that thou shalt break his 
yoke from off thy neck.’ So if faith in its relations to 
charity or truth in its relations to goodness, is first as 
regards time, it is destined to become last as regards the 
end in view, as soon as the work of regeneration is com- 
pleted. Then truth or faith serves as an instrument to 
goodness or charity; just as the understanding serves as 
an instrument to the regenerated will.” 


THE NEW WILL. 


“The new will, thus attuned to the dictates of man’s 
better reason and judgment, comes into useful operation. 
‘ The rights of man, proclaimed in 1789, and ac- 
cepted in the spirit by all civilized nations, have led to 
the recognition that the heart of humanity beats in France. 
. .» «+ It is believed that it is chiefly between the 
United States and France that the first treaty making in- 
ternational arbitration the law of these two great nations 
will be concluded. Unfortunately, humanity, in 
view of its real destinies, is still far from having con- 
quered its social unity or autonomy. In the meantime, 
those who look forward to the establishment of the city of 
God descending out of heaven will find hope and encour- 
agement in the doctrines of the New Jerusalem. These 
doctrines will enable them to remove the veil from the 
literal sense of all the inspired books of the Bible and to 
raise their thoughts to a conception of more internal 
things. They unfold notions of social justice, far higher 
than those which it would be possible to adapt to our 
present humanity, but which may even now serve in more 
clearly specifying the rights to which modern society is 
entitled.” 





The Swiss Federal Council has concluded a loan of 
twenty million francs. The money will be devoted mainly 
to the purchase of arms, 








CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
AUGUSTA CLINTON WINTHROP. 
Deo et Ecclesia Sua. 


‘Therefore under the similitude of a vast army is 
figured the great Church of the Saints! and these like- 
wise may be likewise styled ‘Children of the Sun,’ since 
they are in their witness and shedding of their blood for 
the testimony of Jesus, do set forth the eternal brightness 
of the Sun of Righteousness, and do march onward, 
resistless, unto heavenly thrones drawing after them, as 
it were, a great company of souls from bondage.” — Tre/- 
lin’s ** Mirror of Catholic Truth.” 


As seeks the sun the western skies 

I see a mighty army rise, 

And forward press through cloudless noons, 
Through mists of many changeless moons, 
Until, as his, their race be run 

For they are Children of the Sun! 


No single land gave birth to these 
From scattered isles of southern seas, 
From perfumed groves of Isaphan, 
From desert tent of Nomad Khan 
They brome and their aim is one, 
For all are Children of the Sun. 


From Brahma’s school of mystic lore, 
From ancient Egypt’s silent shore, 
From sad Siberia’s waste of snow, 
From torrid Afric’s fiery glow, 

Their march resistless is begun, 

For they are Children of the Sun. 


A countless host! From vast Cathay 
Forth from Japan’s relentless sway,* 
From every clime the Roman knew 
From western lands, Brazil, Peru, 
From new found worlds but lately won, 
They pour—the Children of the Sun. 


Still on and ever on they press 
Undaunted through the wilderness; 
Though mountains bar and seas be wide, 
They scatheless reach the further side ; 
Of foe or perils there are none 

Can stay the Children of the Sun. 


Behold them pass! All heart strings thrill 

With keen desire and kindling will 

And eager souls with purpose burn. 

Arise, ye bound, your trammels spurn, 

And follow them. He Heaven has won 

Who joins the Children of the Sun. 

*See ‘Missions on Martyrs in Japan.” 

S. 8. Cephalonia, Aug. 21, 1889. 


People who are afraid that any possible conces- 
sion of the good will and kindly purposes of Catholics 
will lead to Protestant subjugation to a foreign ecclesias- 
tical power give little credit to the spirit of American lib- 
erty which actuates our native born citizenship and our 
time-honored institutions. —Springfield Union. 





—Sir Wilfrid Lawson makes a strong point in a recent 
speech by quoting Mr. Gladstone as saying that ‘the 
drinking which goes on in the United Kingdom brings 
upon England the accumulated evils of war, pestilence 
and famine.” 
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THE FIRST WORLD'S PEACE CONGRESS IN THE | remonstrate with the Washington government against its 


UNITED STATES, TO BE HELD IN 1892. 


anti-Chinese immigration policy which the Viceroy regard- 
ed as subversive of treaty obligations. He expressed 


The following has been addressed to the World’s New | great admiration for General Grant whose dislike of war 


York Committee having charge of the Exhibition in 1892, 
which is to commemorate the discovery of America. 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, 
Sept. 28, 1889. 
To Hon. Chauncey M. Depew of New York et al. 
Committee on the World’s Exhibition for 1892. 


The undersigned, a committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society (1828-1889) were instructed to confer 
with the Committee oa the World’s Exhibition to be held 
in the United States in the year 1892, and urge upon them 
the desirableness of holding a World’s Peace Congress in 
connection with that Exhibition. 

The great success of a similar congress held in Paris 
June 23-27, 1889, makes us confident that those who 
have made the subject of International Peace, by means 
of Arbitration, a matter of special investigation, will find 
a wider opportunity for their work in America in 1892 
than has hitherto been offered. 

As the oldest Peace Society in America, and the oldest 
National Society in the world, we earnestly desire to just- 
ly and adequately represent the peace sentiment of our 
country, and to co-operate in welcoming to our shores all 
persons of other nations who are specially interested in 
the subject. 

To this end we address your honorable committee, seek- 
ing to unite with them and the United States Govern- 
ment and people to insure the success of the proposed 
Congress. 

As a similar Congress is expected in London in the 
summer of 1890, it seems to us that action should be taken 
at once and some plan matured so that early invitations 
may be issued for a World’s Peace Congress to meet in 
this country in the summer of 1892. 

Shall we not hear from you at your earliest convenience ? 

We remain, gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants. 


W. E. SHELDon, 

R. B. Howarp, 

C. B. Sirs, Committee. 
A. A. MINer, 

C. T. Dunuam, | 





CHINA AND ARBITRATION. 


William Jones, former Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, after a peace campaign in Australia and an inter- 
esting visit to India, is now in China and will proceed 
to England by the way of the United States. We hope 
to see him again in Boston. 

He had an interview of an hour and a half at Teintsin 
with Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy, who in office is next to 
the Emperor and of all Chinese statesmen is most influ- 
ential. Mr. Jones spoke of his visit to Washington and to 
President Cleveland in company with the British Parlia- 
mentary Deputation. The Chinese Viceroy seemed deep- 
ly interested in Arbitration as explained to him and its 
sixty-eight recent successful settlements of national quar- 
rels. He gladly placed his official signature on the docu- 
ment commending peace and arbitration which ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland had signed. He requested Mr. Jones to 





Mr. Jones emphasized. Mr. Jones adds: 

‘**In answer to a question from me, the Viceroy said 
that China would be prepared to unite with other Powers 
in such a League or Treaty of Peace, as had been pro- 
posed between England and America. He added that 
China had always been pacifically disposed, and that, 
unless molested by other Powers, she would not fight. 

‘‘On my asking whether the views and policy of the 
young Emperor were equally pacific, he replied that the 
Emperor’s principles were identical with his own.” 





SOUTH AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE PAN- 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


At6o’clock a.m. Sept 24, a reception committee com- 
posed of representative citizens boarded the revenue cutter 
Manhattan and steamed down to Quarantine, New York 
harbor, where they met the City of Para and took off the 
South American delegates to the Internationa! Congress. 
The party on the City of Para consisted of Dr. Jacinto 
Castellanos, delegate from Salvador; Dr. Joaquin Arri- 
eta Rossi, attache; Samuel Valdioiso, Secretary; Senor 
Juan Francisco Velarde, delegate from Bolivia; Alcibia 
Des Velarde and Mariano Velade, attaches; Geronimo 
Zelaya, delegate from Honduras, and E. C. Fiallos, Sec- 
retary. Ex-Minister Roberts from Chili, and Julio M. 
Foster of Santiago, Chili, were also of the party. They 
leave for Washington in a few days. 





GERMAN MILITARY POLICY. 


The Emperor of Germany returned from England re- 
solved that in the next two years formidable additions 
should be made to the navy; and it would be a hardy 
Reichstag which should presume to thwart the imperial 
will in such a matter. As for the army, two entire new 
army corps are to be created, one at Metz and one in 
Eastern Prussia ; this will cost heavily ; and, after a little 
time has elapsed, still other credits are to be asked for. 
So that the German taxpayer will, on the whole, purchase 
the continuance of peace at a rather heavy price. 

Germany has declared, so clearly that there can be no 
misinterpretation of her language, that she will force no 
quarrel upon France. If she confessed her secret thought, 
we should find that she is delighted at being rid of the 
spectre of Boulangerism. She is anxious to come to an 
understanding with the Czar, and there is some prospect 
that she will succeed, although the petulant young despot 
is very capricious and seems thoroughly to enjoy keeping 
the whole German nation in suspense.—Boston Journal. 





We rejoice to receive such letters as the following : 

I have just finished Bryant’s translation of the Iliad and 
am so satiated with bloudshed that I send you $5.00 for 
the cause of peace—a cause in which I have always been 
interested siuce I knew my name. 

Yours truly, 


mM. Penn ——-. 
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TAKEN. 
JULIA H. MAY. 


One taken from the glory of the morning, 
From tender hands whose clinging was so sweet, 
From budding hopes the vale of Site adorning, 
From joys that fell in ripeness at her feet. 
Oh, heart bereft ! 
One taken from the glory of the morning, 
The other left. 


One taken from the rapture of the doing, 
From work unfinished and a task grown dear ; 
From life-long plans, from — ad day renewing, 
The joy that makes our working blessed here. 
Oh, heart bereft! 
One taken from the rapture of the doing, 
The other left. 


Left to the task her fingers dropped unfinished, 
Left to the labors she had loved to take. 
Lord ! Thou didst want my darling ; undiminished 
Keep Thou my loving deeds for her sweet sake, 
Oh, love bereft ! 
One taken with her lifelong work unfinished, 
The other left. 


One taken to the glory of the morning, 
The morning of” the new immortal day ; 
To fairer flowers more beautiful adorning, 
From Death to Life my darling snatched away! 
Oh heart bereft ! 
One taken to the glory of the morning, 
The other left. 


Ah! when the journey of my life is over, 
The thread of work for me forever cleft, 
May I run = to meet my lover, 
And carry finished back the work she left, 
No more bereft ! 
One taken, till the work of life is over, 
The other left. 





Louise Michel in her late lectures in the Salle Belle- 
ville made a furious onslaught on bull-fighting, or rather 
bull-baiting, as practised in Paris. A new circus was 
opened on Sunday near the Bois de Boulogne, where the 
above mentioned sport is being carried on according to 
the most approved methods. The bulls are not actually 
killed but tortured in a variety of ingenious ways by the 
matador, the law not allowing of their being stabbed in 
the presence of the public. 

Louise Michel, one of whose strong points is love of 
animals, is trying to stir up the people against this new 
form of amusement, and ingeniously makes capital of the 
occasion by always adding, ‘‘In old Roman days they 
said, ‘Give the people the circus and bread, that will 
keep them quiet.’ Now, citizens, they do not give us 
bread, but they offer us a circus !”—a remark which al- 
ways profoundly touches her Belleville audiences. 





A private letter written by Sir Francis Grenfell, British 
commander-in-chief of Egyptian army, says that the 
British officers had relieved twelve hundred starving Der- 
vishes, five sailing boats having been sent up the Nile 
with food and medical comforts for the purpose. That 
simple announcement, expressed in the fewest words, will 
make the English people more proud of their countrymen 
in Egypt than half a dozen successful battles. 





A SEPTEMBER FLOWER. 
ELLA G. IVES. 


O Goldenrod, bright Goldenrod ! 

A smile from out the heart of God, 
To light up Mother Eaith’s worn face 
With touches of celestial grace : 
Thou rapture of the wayside clod, 
We sing thy praise, dear Goldenroad 


O Goldenrod, brave Goldenrod ! 

A thought from out the mind of God, 
On nature’s book, with wondrous art, 

Enshrined within a weed’s plain heart : 
Thou poem traced upon the sod, 

We sing thy praise, dear Goldenrod! 


O Goldenrod, bright Goldenrod ! 
A purpose from the will of God, 
To kindle faith in hearts forlorn, 
To sing of resurrection morn : 
Thou shining footprint of our God, 
We chant thv praise, dear Goldenrod ! 
—Journal of Education. 





—Mrs. Severn gives us some amusing glimpses of 
Carlyle, who in his early days was wont to stay at the 
house of her great aunt, Mrs. Church, in Dumfriesshire. 
On one occasion while there he went to the little Cummer- 
trees Church, where the then minister (as a joke some- 
times called ‘‘ Daft Davie Gillespie”) was preaching a 
sermon on ‘* Youth and beauty being laid in the grave,” 
when something amused Carlyle, and he was seen to smile ; 
upon which the preacher stopped suddenly, looked with a 
frown at Carlyle, and said, ‘‘ Mistake me not, young 
man—it is youth alone that you possess.” This was told 
to the narrator by an old cousin of hers who was sitting 
next Carlyle at the time. 


RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 1, 1889. 


MAINE. 


Samuel Buffum, North Berwick . . f : . $20 00 
Farmington Cong. Ch, (Pulpit supply) é > : 15 00 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Miss H. E. Henshaw, Leicester . : : i : 1 00 
Deacon Henry Howard, Somerville. : J 2 00 
Collection Congengeneaes Church, Rockport ‘ ; 11 08 
W. P. A., Boxfo: ‘ ‘ : : : x 5 00 


RHODE ISLAND. 





Gideon Gifford, Adamsville é F - * a 15 00 
J. P. Hazard, Peacedale_ . J , . ; “ 2 00 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harvey Thomas, Elam “ 4 ‘ ; : 5 00 
Periodicals ; : . : . ‘ ' 23 96 
Miscellaneous b . yr ; ‘ : 8 66 

$108 70 
Special. 
Contributions for sending delegation to Paris Peace 
Comgres . s §2i w je s+ © © 870 00 
Total 2 . . $478,470 
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Kat Perfect Bread. 


NATURE’S GREAT VITAL ENERGY RECUPERATOR. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen elements found in the human body, and chemical analysis 
shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, contain these same fifteen elements, and nearly in the same pro- 
portion as the human body. Deficiency of vitalizing elements is the trouble with fine flour. 

In bolting, all but three of these needful elements are bolted out, so that one bushel of wheat, ground fine and 
unbolted, contains as much nourishment for the body as twelve bushels of superfine flour. Where phosphorus, the 
physical element of all vitality, is wanting in food, the same will be wanting in the system, and the body will come 
short in vital energy or the power of endurance. Thus the wasteful expense of living on the basis of superfine 
flour is enormous and foolish. 

Flour is mostly starch (68.7 per cent.) and_ contains three chemical elements, Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen. 
The human body contains at least twelve elements besides those of starch. How, then, can flour be nutritious with 
about three elements, when it should contain fifteen elements in order to properly nourish and sustain the human 


body ? 
. Nearly all our functions are sustained by nerve force, hence the importance of having the nerves receive 
their full amount of phosphoric acid, which is the great pabulum of the nerve tissue. 

A point worthy of attention is the fact that while this article nourishes fully the brain and body, it does not 
unnaturally stimulate either. 

At the present time it is the practice to a large extent among millers to grind the finest, soundest wheat into 
fine flour, and the poorest into what is called ‘‘ Graham flour.” This term ‘“‘Graham flour” ought no longer to be 
used. It is a kind of general name given to mixtures of bran and spoilt flour, to a large extent unfit for human 
food. What we need is good, sweet, whole wheat flour, finely ground and securely put up for family use. The 
brown loaf made from whole wheat is, to our eye, as handsome as the white. It can be made with all the ex- 
cellences of the white, so far as lightness is concerned, and it is sweeter and more palatable. With this loaf we 
secure all the important nutritive principles which the Creator, for wise reasons, has stored up in wheat. 


PURE WHEAT MEAL CONTAINS MORE LIFE-SUSTAINING PROP.- 
ERTIES THAN ANY OTHER FOOD. 


The loss of Physical Force by using common Flour is immense, which analysis proves. See facts. 


ANALYSIS—Wheat vs. Flour. 


In chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts—an impoverishment of over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 of Phosphoric Acid—an impoverishment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda—an impoverishment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no Sulphuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica 0.3; Flour has no Silica. 

Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk’s & Paget’s Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other dogs fed on 
wheat meal bread flourished and throve. The three-fourths impoverishment of the mineral ingredients proved fatal 


to the first. It has been found to be a positive cure for Constipation. 


THE FAMOUS ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


is ground of the whole grain, or ‘‘ Wheat Berry” of the Choicest Selected White Wheat, carefully cleansed, and skil- 


fully ground into a uniform MEAL. 
We claim four times as much nutriment in a barrel of this article as there is in a barrel of flour. People say 


they cannot eat so much Wheat Meal as white bread. A very good reason, as there is so much more nourishment 
in it that one does not require to eat so much. It replaces the wear and tear of the body, thereby returning the life 
principle to it. 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL has been on the market for the past fourteen years, bearing the highest 
reputation. Being ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to the public the means of supplying a Perfect 
F Its quality as it leaves the ARLINGTON MILLS is guaranteed to be of superlative excellence and purity. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Ask your grocer for it and take no other. (Send for Circular. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 
ARLINGTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


B@™ The only Peace Paper for Children in Sun- 
day-School and the Family. 
Illustrated ... Four Pages ... Monthly. 


Single copies, 15 cents. Five or more to one address, 10 cents. 


BRIGHT STORIES! 
SIMPLE AND SWEET POETRY! 
INTERESTING FACTS! 


WAR .. INTEMPERANCE ..:. TOBACCO. 


Tue Ancet seeks to drive allthese away by the breath of love. 
No First-day School should be without the paper. Send postal 
notes, stamps, checks, or bank bills. 





SAMPILD OOPIEBS FREE. 


Published by the American Peace Society. Address, 


R. B. HOWARD, 
No. 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & SON, 
43 & 45 WALKER ST., (formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORE 


Importers, Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
STRATTON S CELEBRATED RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 














ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 








** The highest authority known as to the 


use of the English language.” 





With or without Denison's Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 


Publishers, Magazines, and News- 


papers. 
he Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 


Definition. 
Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








JOHN F. STRATTON & SON. 





Importers of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARMONICAS, 


43 & 45 WALKER ST, , (tormeriy 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORK. 












HUSSET’s 
CENTENNIAL 
Awp Cottivator 
Combined 


HORSE HOE 





TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 
MANUFACTURER, 
North Berwick, Maine. 


‘Hard Metal’ Plows last year and can give you a good testimonial from 


—R. B. Dunning, Bangor. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above. 


PLOWS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Superior workmanship, strength, durability, lightness of draft, and thoroughness of | 
work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows. 


PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS. 


“* LT aold seventy-siz of your 
every man whe bought one 





; 





winge—the best im- 








Has wrought iron frame. five steel teeth and two stee! 


. 
plement to make planting and howing easy. Jilustrated catalogue PRED 














purchase. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hosen? ae Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Genteal” and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
ville direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Tro Ry anics- 

Schenectady, —_ wry seneuien and the 
also in connection with the B.and M. cw. N. —¥ : Sere 
and hs sine Central Railroads, via Ayer Jtinction, i forms the shortest 


rth the Cheshire. an d the West. The Fitchbu 
eshire and Central Vt. Railroads, 


most direct route betweer Boston, 
, St. Albans and Montreal; also 


in co 
Fitehbarg. Pa owe — the shortes: 
Bellows 
ral Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Falls, Ratiand, Bu Baw 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Cen 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


B50 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 
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YOU WILL BE 


SURPRISED 


at the LESS quantity required of 


woondD’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES 


Concentrated and Flavoring 


EXTRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 
THOS. WOOD & CO., 


218, 215 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 














The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 


and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 


They also issue the 


Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 


Headquarters, Congregational House, 


Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES of Sunday-school 
Library Books, published by the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, is without doubt one of 
the best sets of books distinctively for Sunday-school 
Libraries ever issued. The titles and authors of the six 
volumes are as follows : 

Rosg anv THorn.—By Katharine Lee Bates. 

A Tittep Marwen.—By Caroline Atwater Mason. 

Tue Hermit or Livry.—By M. R. Housekeeper. 

A Kwnor or Biur.—By Lottie E. Street. ; 

My Lapy Ne.ti.—By Emily Weaver. 

How He Mapes His Forrung. —By Julia A. W. DeWitt. 

Each book contains a complete story, and there is a 
remarkable variety of plot, character and purpose in the 


Series. All are worthy from a literary point of view, 
and some of them may be characterized as of unusual 
merit in that direction. 

Numerous and spirited illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 
and Caroline S. King add to the attractiveness of the 





volumes. 


Congregational 


Sunday 


Congregational House, Boston. 


School 


The $1000 which the above named Society recently 
paid for two of the above manuscripts seems to have 
been well invested, for not only were two unusual books 
thus secured, but others were brought by the Prize offer 
to the attention of the Society, among which four were 
deemed worthy to stand with the two Prize Books, the 
six constituting the PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES. The 
publishers of this Series confidently present it to the 
public, and feel that they are justified in claiming for it 
an unusual patronage. The books combine Christian 
helpfulness with literary ability, and each story is so 
interesting that it cannot fail to appeal with success to 
the most indifferent reader. 


The books are sold at $1.50 per volume or $9.00 for 
the set. A suitable discount is made to Sunday-school 
libraries. Orders received by all booksellers throughout 
the United States, and by the Society at either of its 
bookstores. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





tw A Sonpay-Scscot Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘*The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Published by the 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work: Send to the 


specimen copy. 


American Peace Society. Sent postage Pa any 


or for 





